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EXPLORATIONS OF THE GARTNER MOUND AND 
VILLAGE SITE. 


WM. C. MILLS, CURATOR OF THE STATE ARCH. AND HIST. SOCIETY. 


The Gartner mound, located partly upon the land of Mr. 
Adam Gartner and partly upon that of Miss Elizabeth Lievy, 
is situated about six miles north of Chillicothe, on the east side 
of the Scioto river. The river bank, at this point, is quite high, 
upward of 70 feet above low water mark, and is very irregular, 
with here and there spurs running up to the river, which in 
several instances are almost perpendicular. The mound in ques- 
tion is located upon one of these spurs. However, this particular 
spur is quite large and the banks are not quite so abrupt as in 
other places along the river. The north side of the mound, or 
the part situated upon the land of Miss Lievy and which con- 
stitutes about one-third of the mound, had never been disturbed 
by the plow and was covered with a dense tangle of grape vines 
and small trees; while the other two-thirds upon the land of 
Mr. Adam Gartner had been under cultivation for a number 
of years, consequently that portion had been lowered about ten 
inches. The mound at the time work began was 7 feet 6 inches 
in height, having a diameter of 75 feet. Surrounding the mound 
is the prehistoric village site similar to the Baum village site, 
which surrounds a large truncated mound*. Around the mound, 
upon all sides, particularly to the south, are traces of former 
Indian occupation. Numerous fragments of pottery, similar in 
texture and ornamental feature to those found in the mound, 
bestrew the ground. Intermingled with these were the valves of 
mussel shells, arrow-heads, pitted stones, implements and orna- 
ments made of bone, stone, and shell and the bones of various 
wild animals, which were used for food. 





* The village site is situated along Paint Creek a few miles south- 
west of the small village of Bourneville, Ross County, Ohio. A prelimin- 
ary account is given in Vol. X. page 78, of the Society’s publications. 
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The soil from which the mound was made had evidently 
been collected from the village site and from the subterranean 
storehouses as they were dug from time to time as evidenced by 
thin layers of fine gravel and sand placed over a number of the 
burials which had been procured from the bottom of these pits. 
But, in every portion of the mound, various implements and 
ornaments were found intermingled with the soil and gravel. 
Here also were found animal bones and mussel shells which had 
evidently been gathered up with the soil from the village, as each 
successive burial was added to the mound. 

The mound was made up of three separate and distinct sec- 
tions as is shown in Fig. 1. The burials in the first section 
differed greatly from those in the second and third, which were 
similar. In the first section the bodies had been cremated and 
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FIG, I. SHOWS MOUND SECTIONS AND BURIALS. 


the ashes with the personal belongings had been deposited upon 
a prepared platform of earth; while in the second and third sec- 
tions the inhumation of the bodies were in every portion of the 
mound as well ds below the base. Section No. 1, which is to 
the north, covers the site of an aboriginal domicile and was begun 
by carrying earth over an area 34 feet east and west, and 23 feet 
north and south to a depth of six inches. Over the top of this 
was placed tamped clay, which had evidently been secured while 
digging the subterranean pits used for the storage of corn, 
beans, etc., and which occur in every portion of the village. 
This clay had no doubt been puddled and then placed in position 
and made as level as a floor and this served as a platform to re- 
ceive the ashes of the cremated dead, which ashes irregularly 
covered the platform to a depth of from six inches to two and 
one-half feet. With the ashes were unburned animal bones, which 
had been intermingled with the incinerated human bones as well 
as implements and ornaments made of bone, stone, and shell, 
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Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site. 
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which were no doubt the personal property of the deceased. The 
animals identified as they were removed from these ashes were 
the black bear, beaver, deer, elk, raccoon, wolf, gray fox, musk 
rat, ground hog, opossum and mink. The bones of various birds 
such as the wild turkey, great horned owl, trumpeter swan and 
wild goose, were also found. Quantities of mussel shells, as 
well as the bones of the fresh water drum, were also removed. 
Of the implements, the awl, made from the tarsometatarsus of 
the wild turkey, was perhaps the most frequently met with. 
These awls were found in every portion of the ashes and in fact 
every stage in the manufacture of this most useful implement 
was procured. Scrapers, made of the metapodal bones of the 
deer and elk were also removed in a perfect state from the 
ashes. However, the broken halves of these scrapers were very 
abundant in other portions of the mound, but only a few were 
taken from the ashes on the platform. Perfect fish hooks made of 
bone, as well as those in various stages of the manufacture of this 
implement were found intermingled with the ashes. Shell disks 
or gorgets, varying in diameter from one to two inches, were 
frequently found. These were made of shell both foreign and 
of the common fresh-water mussel shells from the river. They 
are circular in form, having two small perforations near the edge 
for attachment and a much larger perforation near the center, 
which was, no doubt, set with pearls as we were able to find in a 
grave in section 3 of the mound, a small shell gorget set with a 
fresh-water pearl. 

The mound was entirely removed from the platform pre- 
viously described and its extent fully known before examination 
was made of the soil beneath. Fig. 2 shows a photograph of the 
platform. Beneath the platform, as is shown in Fig. 1, were 
found the remains of the refuse pits, fireplaces, and even the post 
molds of their little tepees were visible. The pits, also the imple- 
ments and ornaments taken from them, were similar in every re- 
spect to those found in the village surrounding the mound as well 
as those found in the Paint Creek valley. No burials, other than 
those of the cremated, were placed directly upon the platform, 
and a thorough examination of the ground beneath revealed no 
burials there, but 34 feet above the surface of the platform were 
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FIG. 2. SHOWING LARGE PLATFORM IN SECTION I. 
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three burials which had been placed there before the second section 
found, was begun. In the second section the burials were placed 
below the base line as well as above it, but none were found di- 
rectly on the base line. An interesting feature of several of the 
burials was the finding of clay mixed with broken quartz pebbles 
and broken shell ready to be made into pottery placed in a nitch in 
the grave near the head. Fig. 3 shows one of these graves. In 
several instances this prepared clay was accompanied by a 
large mussel shell and perhaps a well-wrought awl; in other 
instances this clay was surrounded with small river boulders 
varying in diameter from two to three inches. The small boul- 
ders were usually piled in the form of a pyramid over the top 
of this clay. In one instance sixty of them were removed. The 
burials that were placed above the base line were usually about 
34 feet above the base. The burials in the third section were 
mostly below the base line and consisted for the most part of 
adults, resembling both in stature and mode of burial those of 
the first and second sections.. However, one skeleton measured 
5 feet 10} inches in height, the largest taken from the mound; 
the average height of adults taken from this mound being 
5 feet 7} inches. The third section excelled in the number 
and quality of the ornaments and implements placed with the 
dead. One grave contained a necklace made of 27 perforated 
canine teeth of the gray wolf and mountain lion; another a shell 
gorget set with a large fresh-water pearl; another an earthen 
jar which was removed in a perfect condition, the only whole 
piece of pottery taken from an Ohio mound in a number of 
years; from another a number of perforated and worked wild 
turkey’s heads, each containing from three to five small quartz 
pebbles. The heads were attached to the leg just below the 
knee and perhaps served as an ornamental rattle. During the 
explorations at the Baum Village along Paint Creek, these per- 
forated heads of the wild turkey, as well as several specimens of 
wild duck, were found in goodly numbers and caused much 
speculation as to their use. However, the find in this mound 
has practically solved the problem. 

The examination of this mound has been of two-fold inter- 
est: First, the village existed before the mound was built, as 
evidenced by the existence of the remains of a domicile beneath 
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FIG. 3. SHOWING GRAVE CONTAINING PREPARED CLAY, 
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the platform, which was the first portion of the mound that was 
built and which was used as a depository for the ashes of the 
dead; second, that cremation of the dead was practiced for a 
long period as shown by the great accumulation of incinerated 
human bones piled upon this platform, which was 23 feet wide 
by 34 feet long to the height of 2} feet at the center. Further 
proof of this method of disposing of the dead was furnished by 
finding the crematory in which the bodies were prepared for the 
last sad rites. This crematory was 16 feet wide and more than 
twice that in length and contained the half-charred remains of a 
human body surrounded with charcoal and ashes, showing that 
the work of cremation had been brought suddenly to a close and 
the crematory with its half-burned human skeleton was covered 
with earth, and a mound heaped over the ashes upon the platform, 
blotting out all traces of the practice of cremating the dead, and 
inhumation in the regular way followed. The question naturally 
arises, What caused this sudden change in the mode of disposing 
of the dead? The answer can only be conjecture. It occurred 
to me that perhaps the first occupants of the village were driven 
away by an enemy and the newcomers had different rites and 
ceremonies in disposing of their dead. But a comparison of the 
artifacts taken from the refuse pits beneath the platform and 
from the ashes upon the platform, with those taken from the 
other sections of the mound shows definitely, that they are simi- 
lar both in design and workmanship. Consequently, this cannot 
be assigned a reason for the sudden change in the manner of 
disposing of the dead. However, I am inclined to believe, from‘ 
the evidence obtained by the explorations, that the inhabitants 
suddenly left their village either voluntarily or were driven away 
by an enemy and sojourned for a time with a tribe having a 
different mode of disposing of their dead and upon their return 
they continued the practice of their neighbors. 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MOUND EXPLORATION. 


The work of examining this mound was begun at the base 
line on the east side and carried forward due west until the 
large platform was found and partly uncovered, then the exami- 
nation continued from the north and west in order to uncover the 
platform so its extent might be fully ascertained. The portion 
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of the mound located upon the land of Miss Lievy was covered, 
near the base, with a leaf mold from seven to ten inches thick. 
Beneath the leaf mold was a dark earth filled with animal bones, 
such as the deer, which constituted 75% of all the bones, the 
raccoon, gray fox, mountain lion, wild cat, beaver, musk rat, 
opossum, squirrel and Indian dog. Bones of the wild turkey 
were quite abundant, yet the bones of the wild goose and great 
horned owl were also mingled with the black soil. This dark 
earth was also rich in implements such as bone awls, scrapers, 
celts, flint arrow-points, as well as ornaments made of bone and 
shell. At the very edge of the mound was found the skeleton 
of an adult lying upon the right side with the head bent forward 
and the legs flexed so that the knees were in close proximity to 
the head. The body had been placed upon the base of the mound 
and was covered with less than one foot of earth. However, it 
could not be considered an intrusive burial, as the small layer of 
gravel which covered the mound about six inches above the 
burial had not been disturbed. No implements or ornaments of 
any kind were placed with this burial. It was found in section 2. 
_ Skeleton No. 2 was that of a child about one year old. It 
was placed directly to the east of the center and on the base 
line. 

Skeleton No. 3 was that of an adult and was placed 2} 
feet above the base line. The mound at this point was five feet 
high. This skeleton was found in section 3 of the mound. 

Skeleton No. 4 was placed in close proximity to skeleton 2 in 
section 2, but was placed in a grave two feet below the base line. 
It was that of an adult male. _ In a nitch near the head of the 
skeleton were found a large number of round boulders varying 
in diameter from two to three inches. These were placed in a 
pile in regular order around a mass of clay which had been mixed 
with broken quartz and this clay was, no doubt, intended to be 
made into pottery. Near the pile of boulders was also placed 
several valves of mussel shells and a well-wrought awl six inches 
in length. At the back of the head was placed a fine discoidal 
stone made of granite porphyry 3} inches in diameter and 2 
inches thick, each side hollowed out and pierced with a hole 
one-half inch in diameter at the center. The outer edges are 
convex. The whole specimen is highly polished with the ex- 
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ception of the concave sides, which seem to have been freshly 
pecked. This is readily seen on both sides of the stone. See 
Fig 4. At the right side was placed a large stone implement 
perhaps a war club, made of limestone. It is 2} feet long, 3 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick. The stone is smaller at one end and 
the edge has been rounded and has the appearance of being 
water worn with the exception of a few places which show the 
hand work of man. Fig. 5 shows the skeleton with the discoidal 
at the rear of the head and the war club lying on the right side 
of the head. From around the neck of the skeleton was removed 





FIG. 4. DISCOIDAL FOUND WITH SKELETON NO. 4. 
ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


thee perfect crescents made of mussel shells; these are shown 
in Fig. 6. The largest one, which is pierced with two holes, is 
2} inches in length and is not decorated. The second crescent, 
which was hung directly below the first, is two inches in length 
and pierced with one hole, but is decorated with notched edges. 
The third crescent, which is I 1-3 inches in length, is pierced 
with three holes and the edges are also ornamented with notches. 
Attached to these crescents below were found three triangular 
pieces of ocean shell perforated for attachment and four beads 
made of small ocean shells. 
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Skeleton No. 5 was an adult and was buried in section 2. It 
was placed three feet below the base line. Around the neck was 
a crescent two inches in length and pierced with two holes and 
ornamented with notched edges. The crescent was similar in 
every respect to those found with skeleton No. 4, differing only 
in the material from which it is made. Those in No. 4 were 
made from common fresh-water mussel shells from the river, 
while the one from No. 5 was made from the body whorl of 
an ocean shell. Near the left hand were two small arrow-points, 








FIG. 5. PHOTOGRAPH OF SKELETON SHOWING WATER WORN STONE AND 
DISCOIDAL PLACED NEAR THE HEAD. 


both showing that they were made by a skilled artisan, one being 
of the triangular form 14 inches in length and the other having 
a notched base and being 1} inches in length. 

Skeleton No. 6 was buried three feet below the base 
line. With it was found puddled and tempered clay ready to be 
made into pottery. This clay was placed in a nitch in the grave 
near the head of the skeleton and with it were two large mussel 
shells, a few broken bones of the deer, and the humerus of the 


wild turkey. 
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EFFIGY AWL FOUND WITH SKELETON No, 8. 


FIG. 7. 
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Skeleton No. 7 was buried 3} feet above the base 
line and was that of an adult. Near the head was placed 
a fine large awl, 8 inches in length. This awl was deco- 
rated with incised lines entirely encircling the awl near 
the point, and about two inches from the point was an 
enlargement in the body of the awl. This mode of orna- 
mentation seems to be the usual method of decorating 
the large awls. 

Skeleton No. 8 was that of an adult and was placed 
four feet below the base line. A large awl was found 
at the head, this was 8} inches in length and made of 
bones, one end of which 
was ornamented with a 
carved head represent- 
ing that of a fox. This 
is shown in Fig. 7. On 
the right side of the 
grave near the head 
was a quantity of clay 
mixed with broken 
shells and a few small 
boulders placed around 
it similar to skeleton 
No. 6. 

Skeleton No. 9 was 
an adult male buried yg 6, sHows THREE PERFECT 
four feet above the CRESCENTS MADE OF MUSSEL 
base line. The skele- SHELL. TWO-THIRDS 
ton was in a good state TATE, Clee, 
of preservation. Near the left hand were several small 
arrow-heads of the triangular type, beautifully chipped 
and made from flint ridge chalcedony. 

Skeleton No. 10 was that of an adult placed 4} feet 
above the base line. This was the only skeleton in the 








mound that I considered an intrusive burial. The grave shows 
that it was dug through the regular strata of earth, sand and 
gravel, that was used in the construction of this portion of the 
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mound. With this burial was a small arrow-point and a few cut 
bear teeth, placed near the head. : 

Skeletons Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 were all adult burials 
placed above the base line about 33 feet. No implements or or- 
naments of any kind were placed with these burials. 

Skeleton No. 15 was an adult male, placed in section 2, four 
feet above the base line. The skeleton was headless, as shown in 
Fig. 8. However, a number of fine bone beads were taken from 
near the left shoulder. Upon the right arm were a number of 
well-wrought beads made of shell, one-fourth inch in diameter. 
Near the foot was placed two fine arrow-points made of chal- 
cedony. 





FIG. 8. SHOWS HEADLESS SKELETON. 


Skeletons 16 and 17 were in section 3; both were adults and 
placed three feet below the surface. No implements or ornaments 
were placed with them. 

Skeleton 18 was that of an adult male, placed in section 2 
and was buried five feet below the base line. Upon the right 
arm were a number of beads made of ocean shell and near the 
head was placed a platform pipe; around the neck was a neck- 
lace of beads. The platform pipe is far different from any of the 
pipes found in this section. It is made of a reddish brown com- 
pact sandstone with a circular base 22 inches in diameter, and } 
inch in thickness. The bowl extends from the center of this cir- 
cular base and is 14 inches in height and ? of an inch in diameter 
at the base of the bowl, gradually tapering to 12 inch at the top. 
The diameter of the hole in the bowl is }? inch, which gradually 
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tapers to the bottom and is connected with a hole from the plat- 
form, which is $ inch in diameter at the edge of the base and 
gradually tapers, similar to that of the bowl. The platform is 
ornamented with three deep cut lines which encircle the outer 
edge. The bottom of the base is marked with incised lines. The 
pipe is shown in Fig. 9. The grave showing the skeleton and pipe 
is shown in Fig. Io. 

Skeleton 19 was that of a child about ten years of age. The 
burial was upon the base line of section 3 and the skeleton was 
fairly well preserved. Around the neck was placed a necklace 
consisting of 46 canine teeth about equally divided between 
those of the dog, raccoon, and wild cat. Fig. 11 shows a few of 
the teeth. 

Skeleton 20 was that of an 
adult female and was buried 
23 feet above the base line 
in section 3. It was ina 
good state of preservation. 
The skull on the left side 
near the top was crushed in 
such a manner as to form al- 
most a circular hole 14 
inches in diameter and had 
the appearance of having 
been made with some blunt 
instrument and no doubt 
caused the death of the in- 

dividual. Around the neck 
oe eee ee eee were a few bone beads made 
SKELETON NO. 10. ONE-HALF 
NATURAL SIZE. from the wing bones of the 
wild turkey. 

Work was now commenced on the west side of the mound 
in order to aid the workmen in carefully uncovering the skele- 
tons so that photographs could be made. No burials were found 
near the western edge of the mound, but as the center was ap- 
proached, skeleton 21, that of an adult male, was found three 
feet above the base line. Near the head and at the back was 
removed a large ocean shell gorget 4 inches in diameter and 
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made from the body whorl of the massive conch (Fulgur per- 
versum). The gorget was pierced at the center with a hole 
4 inch in diameter and near the edge two small holes were 
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FIG. 10. SHOWS POSITION OF PLATFORM PIPE NEAR HEAD OF SKELETON. 


r placed for attachment. The gorget was not in a good state of 
preservation, as the portion containing the perforations was— 
near the head and was very brittle, consequently it crumbled - 

- slightly in removing it from the burial. Fig. 12 shows a photo- 
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FIG. II. SHOWS A FEW OF THE PERFORATED CANINE TEETH 
FORMING A NECKLACE FOUND WITH SKELETON NO, Ig. 
ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 











graph of the gorget. Directly beneath this gorget was a large 
bone awl 6 inches in length and made of one of the heavy bones 
of the deer or elk. At the side of the gorget was another awl 
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of about the same size and shape. The skeleton was well pre- 
served. 

Skeleton 22 was that of an adult male placed three feet above 
the base line and partly over the platform which covers the base 
of section 1. This skeleton was in close proximity to skeleton 
21. Two shell beads $ inch in diameter were found near the left 
hand. 

Skeleton 23 was that of an adult male placed three feet 
above the platform, and was in a good state of preservation. No 
implements or ornaments were placed in the grave. 

Skeleton 24 was an 
adult male placed in 
section 3. It was 
buried in a grave four 
feet below the base 
line. With the skele- 
ton were two perfor- 
} ated canine teeth of 
} the elk, which are ex- 
ceedingly rare in the 
graves of this mound. 

Skeleton 25 was an 
adult male buried four 
feet below the base 

— line in section 3. One 
FIG, 12. SHELL GORGET FOUND WITH SKELETON large spear-point was 
NO. 21. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 
placed upon the right 
side near the hand. The point was 4 inches in length and made 
of reddish brown flint. 

Skeleton 26 was that of a child and was placed in section 2. 
It was buried 34 feet above the base line: Around the lower 
legs were placed small ocean shell beads, varying in diameter 
from } to 2 of an inch and about 4 of an inch in thickness. All 
were finely wrought and well polished. Upwards of 700 beads 
were removed from this grave. On the breast was found a large 
ocean shell gorget, 4 inches in diameter, made from the apex 
portion of the massive conch (Fulgur perversum). Near one 
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edge it is pierced with two holes for attachment, the central por- — 
tion having been removed. This gorget is shown in Fig. 13. 

Skeleton 27 is that of an adult found in section 2. It was 
placed two feet above the base line. No implements or ornaments 
were placed with this skeleton. 

Skeletons 28, 29, 30, and 31 were all placed in graves be- 
low the base of the mound in section 3. The graves ranged in 
depth from 2 to 3 feet. No implements were placed with these 
skeletons. 

Skeleton 32 was placed near the west side of section 3 and 
was two feet below the sur- 
face. It was that of an 
adult. male. At the head 
were placed two large bone 
awls 6 and 6? inches re- 
spectively in length. These 
were placed directly under 
the head and were badly de- 
cayed. 

Skeleton 34 was that of an 
adult male and was buried 
two feet below the base line. 
From around the neck was 
removed a necklace made 
from 27 canine teeth, 19 of 
which were those of the gray 
wolf and 8 of the mountain FIG. 13. SHELL GORGET FOUND WITH 
lion. Each tooth was pierced SKELETON NO. 26. ONE-HALF 
with a hole near the end of — a a 
the root, for attachment. Each tooth was ornamented by hav- 
ing from 3 to 4 deep lines cut across the concave surface. A 
representative collection of these teeth is shown in Fig. 14. 

At the side of the head were placed two badly decayed bone 
awls 5 and 5} inches in length, respectively. Near the arm a 
number of shell beads were found; these were made from small 
ocean shells. 





Vol. XITI— 10. 
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Skeleton 35 was placed very near 34 and at about the same 
depth below the base line. Around the neck were a number of 
cut pieces of ocean shell, made from the body whorl. These 
were triangular in form. With these were a number of small 
ocean shells. 

Skeletons 36 and 37 were also placed below the base. No im- 
plements or ornaments were placed with them. 

Skeleton 38 was buried three feet below the base line. The 
skeleton was placed on the right side, facing the east. Near the 





FIG. I4. CANINE TEETH OF WOLF AND MOUNTAIN LION FOUND 
WITH SKELETON NO. 34. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


head was found a perfect piece of pottery, 64 inches high and 7 
inches in diameter at the largest part of the bowl. The opening 
on top is 44 inches in diameter. The top portion of the bowl is 
decorated with incised lines made in the form of a scroll which 
entirely encircles the vessel. Directly beneath the scroll work are 
two incised lines running entirely around the vessel. The lower 
part shows the impression of the cloth used in the hands while 
being fashioned. Fig. 15 shows this vessel. At the side of the 
vessel was a spoon made of mussel shell. Fig. 16 shows the 
skeleton.and vessel before they were removed from the grave. 
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Skeleton 39 was that of an adult female and was buried three 
feet below the base line in section 3. Around the right leg below 
the knee were found 14 wild turkey heads pierced with holes for 
attachment. Inside the heads were found small quartz pebbles, 
showing that they had been used for rattles. Upon the left leg 
at about the same place was a turtle back. This was also per- 
forated for attachment and contained 15 small quartz pebbles. 
Upon the breast was found a small gorget pierced with two holes 
near the edge and one in the center. This gorget is 14 inches in 
diameter and 
made of mussei 
shell. 

Skeleton 40 is 
that of an adult 
female. Around 
the neck were a 
number of shell 
gorgets similar to 
the gorgets found 
with skeleton 39. 
One of these, 
however, had a 
pearl setting in 
the large central 
hole. The gorget 
with pearl setting 
is shown in Fig. 
17. 

Skeleton 41 and 
42 were also 
adults and were placed below the base, but near the edge of the 
mound. No implements or ornaments of any kind were placed 
with these skeletons. 





FIG. 15. PERFECT POTTERY FOUND WITH SKELETON 
NO. 38. SIX AND ONE-HALF INCHES HIGH. 
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GARTNER VILLAGE SITE. 


The village site which surrounds the Gartner mound, just 
described, was ex- 
amined during 
the summer of 
1903. Fig. 18 
is a drawing of 
mound and vil- 
lage site, show- 
ing the extent of 
the field explora- 
tions during 1903. 
The village site 
proper, occupies 
between three and 
four acres of land 
and entirely sur- 
rounds’ the 
mound. How- 
| ever, directly 
south and south- 
east of the 
mound, surface 
indications are 
richest; for here 
our examination 
showed the earth 
was intermingled 


| 
| 





; FIG. 16. SHOWS POSITION OF EARTHENWARE NEAR 
with the refuse HEAD OF SKELETON. 


from their homes 
to the depth of from one foot to twenty inches, indicating that 


they occupied this place for a long period. 
Directly to the south and less than one-half 
mile is what is known as the Cedar Bank 
a eT Works, which has been described by Squier 
FIG. 17. sHELL Gorcer and Davis on page 52, in “Ancient Monu- 

WITH PEARL SET- ments of the Mississippi Valley.” We made 


TING, ONE-HALF ; ; 
size. a thorough search of this enclosure of 32 
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acre as well as the immediate surrounding territory, in search 
of a village, but found no evidences of a former habitat other 
than the Gartner village. Therefore, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of the Gartner village were the builders 
of the Cedar Bank Works. However, no explorations have been 
made within the works to verify this statement. Upon a spur 
of the hill between this village and the Cedar Bank Works are 
also indications of a former habitat, as flint implements, broken 
pieces of pottery and animal bones of various kinds are sparingly 
scattered over the surface. As the examination progressed it 
was soon discovered that the inhabitants of this village lived in 
small clans or family groups. Although only fifteen skeletons 
were unearthed in the examination of this village, there is no doubt 
but that burials were made along the hillside which surrounds 
the village on three sides. 

The refuse pits, which are so abundant in the villages of the 
Paint Creek valley, were present in great numbers and distributed 
over the village site surrounding the habitats of the various fam- 
ilies. Fig. No. 19 shows ten of these pits open at one time. 
During the examination in the village, more than 100 pits were 
found and thcroughly examined. The evidence produced by this 
examination shows that 20% of the pits examined were originally 
used for storehouses for grain, beans and nuts, and perhaps for 
animal food. These pits were lined with straw or bark and in 
some instances the ears of corn laid in regular order upon the 
bottom; in other instances the corn was shelled and placed in 
woven bags; in others shelled corn and beans were found to- 
gether; in others hickory nuts, walnuts, chestnuts and seeds of 
the pawpaw were present in goodly numbers. All this was in the 
charred state, accidently caused, no doubt, by fire being blown 
into these pits and the supplies practically destroyed before the 
flames were subdued. Fig. 20 shows charred cobs and lumps 
of charred shelled corn. The burning of these supplies must have 
been a great loss to these primitive people and may have caused 
them great suffering during the severe winters, but it has left a 
record of their industry which never could have been ascertained 
in any other way. The great number of pits found, which show 
conclusively by their charred remains their early uses, would lead 
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one to believe that all the pits found were used originally for 
underground storehouses and by spring time, when the supplies 
were likely consumed, a general forced cleaning up of their domi- 
ciles and surroundings would occur and the empty storehouse 
would serve as a receptacle for this refuse, which was henceforth 





FIG. 19. SHOWING REFUSE PITS. 


used for that purpose until completely filled. During the autumn, 
when the harvest time came, a new storehouse would be dug and 
the grain and nuts gathered and stored for winter use. The 
examination of the pits has brought out the above conclusions as 
evidenced by the refuse found therein. Near the bottom <i the 
pits will invariably be found the heads of various animals such 
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as the deer, with antlers attached, black bear, raccoon, gray fox, 
rabbit and the wild turkey, as well as the large, heavy broken 
bones of these animals such as would likely be found around a 
winter camp. Further, some of the large bones showed that they 
had been gnawed in such a manner as to indicate the presence of 
a domesticated dog, whose presence was further corroborated by 


ile 


-Yr« 


FIG. 20. SHOWING COBS AND LUMPS OF CHARRED CORN. 


finding his remains in every part of the village. Therefore, taking 
al! these facts into consideration, one must necessarily infer that 
the spring cleaning took place and animal bones, broken pottery 
and the general retuse was thrown into the pits. Further, the 
remains of fish are seldom ever found near the bottom of the 
pits, but usually occur from the top to about the middle. Mussel 
sells are never found at the bottom of the pits, but are usually 
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found near the middle or half way between the middle and top 
of the pit. Fig. 21 shows how mussel shells are sometimes pres- 
ent in the refuse pits. We know that fish and mussels must be 








FIG. 21. SHOWING MUSSEL SHELLS IN REFUSE PIT. 


taken during the spring, summer and autumn and are certainly 
very hard to procure during the winter. A drawing representing 
a cross section of the village site showing the location of the 














FIG. 22. SHOWING CROSS SECTION OF VILLAGE SITE. 


tepees, fireplaces, refuse pits and burials is shown in Fig. 22. 
This represents a cut of sixty feet which was carried forward in 
the examination of the village. This drawing shows the fireplaces 
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to have been made at different periods of time. Some of these 
fireplaces are directly above the refuse pits and it is also shown 
that in digging the pits, that they dug down upon previous burials, 
but even this did not cause them to abandon the pit, but to 
remove the bones and dig on to the necessary depth and place 
the dislodged bones in the bottom of the pit and cover them 
slightly with soil. In some, the burial was made directly over an 
old pit and the refuse in the pit being porous the body would 
naturally sink into the pit, leaving the legs and head higher than 
the other portions of the body. The accumulation of bones of 
various animals and the implements and ornaments of these primi- 
tive people found through the soil was caused by the covering up, 
from time to time, of the debris in the tepees and surroundings 
which would naturally be greater during the winter season. 
Another interesting feature of this village was the finding 
of the remains of two mussel bakes. One only will be described, 
as they were similar in every respect. These bakes were made 
by digging a hole in the ground 5 feet deep and 4 feet in diameter. 
A fire was built in the bottom of this pit; so great was the fire 
that the clay forming the sides of the pit was burned to a deep 
red and several inches in depth. Four hundred and fifty small 
river boulders varying in diameter from 3 to Io inches were 
thrown upon this fire and then the fresh-water mussels of small 
size were piled upon the stones and the entire pit filled with these 
mussels. The top was then, no doubt, covered over with grass 
and the mussels left to bake. After the feast, for it was no doubt 
a feast, the shells were thrown back into the pit as well as into’a 
number of surrounding pits that were open. We made a careful 
estimate of the number of mussels required in these mussel bakes 
by counting the mussel shells in a given space, and found that 
more than 10,000 mussels were used in the two bakes. They 
were all of small size and in the two bakes only a few large shells 
were present. The mussels had, no doubt, been procured from 
the Scioto river, only one hundred yards distant. Fig. 23 shows 
one of these pits. In the rear is a pile of charcoal taken from the 
bottom of the pit, at the side are the boulders. In one of the 
refuse pits we found evidences of a great animal feast, as the pit 
was filled for several feet with a mass of broken bones, showing 
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that they had used the deer, bear, elk, beaver, raccoon, opossum 
and wild turkey in this great feast. A number of individual ani- 
mals of each were used, but more especially the deer, as seven 
jaw bones of this animal were removed from this great pile. 
Another interesting feature of this village site was the find- 
ing of a great fireplace or crematory, over 40 feet in length and 
varying in width from 16 to 17 feet. It was directly south of 





FIG. 23. SHOWING REMAINS OF MUSSEL BAKE. 


the mound, not far from the edge of the bank, which gradually 
descends to the river below. The fire had evidently been kindled 
on this hearth for a long time, as the earth was burned to a 
depth of 14 inches. The crematory occupied a slight depression 
in the ground, no doubt caused by the careful removal of ashes 
from time to time. Not a particle of ashes, charcoal or burned 
bones was present in this fireplace except at the west end nearest 
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to the river, where the portions of a half-charred human skeleton 
surrounded with charcoal and ashes were found, showing that 
the cremation had been brought to a sudden close and the par- 
tially incinerated skeleton, as well as the crematory and its sur- 
roundings, was covered with about 6 inches of earth as if to 
remove from sight all traces of a once practiced mortuary cus- 
tom. Gradually, as our explorations show, a little home was in- 
stalled near the edge of the crematory, to the north, and in due 
time the site became covered with the refuse which accumulates 
about their domicile. 
FOOD RESOURCES. 

Animal Remains. — In all, the remains of 17 different ani- 
mals were procured in this village. .The most abundant was that 
of the Virginia deer, which constituted fully 50% of the animals 
taken from the pits and which were used for food. The other 
* animals identified were the raccoon, rabbit, black bear, beaver, 
gray fox, wild cat, mountain lion, gray wolf, opossum, mink, 
musk rat, elk, skunk, groundhog, otter, and Indian dog. The 
small box turtle (Cestudo virginia) was in great abundance. 
The wild turkey constituted fully 80% of the birds taken from 
the refuse pits while the trumpeter swan, wild goose, great 
horned owl, bald eagle and bittern were found in small numbers. 
The Scioto River, near by, teaming with fish and fresh water 
mussels must have been an excellent source of animal food as 
shown by the presence of fishbone and mussel shells. The Indian 
dog found in this village resembles in every respect the remains of 
the Indian dog found at the Baum village site, which is de- 
scribed in Vol. X, page 81, of the Society’s publications. 

Vegetable Food. — The vegetable substances usually found 
in the bottom of the refuse pits and which had been preserved by 
being charred, consisted of corn, beans, hickory nuts, walnuts, 
butternuts, hazelnuts, and the seeds of the wild plum and pawpaw. 
Of this, the corn (Zea mays) was the most abundant and was 
always found in the bottom of refuse pits that had, no doubt, 
served as storehouses until destroyed by fire. These pits were 
usually lined with bark or straw and the corn was frequently 
scattered through the charred remains. However, in a number 
of instances the corn and beans had been placed together in a 
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heap and were removed in large lumps. In a number of instances 
corn and beans had been placed in earthen vessels that had be- 
come broken and the charred corn was still clinging to the sides 
of the vessel. Burned corn was also found in a vessel that had 
been broken, no doubt, by the action of the fire, as the corn was 
in a charred mass in the pieces of a broken vessel which had been 
scattered through the refuse pit, showing that the burning of this 
corn had taken place outside of this pit. Beans (Phaseolus, sp,,) 
were also found in quantities in the bottom of the storehouses. 
From the quantities of these two food articles found, there is no 
doubt but that corn and beans were a staple article of food for 
this primitive people. Hickorynuts were very abundant; three 
species were found, hicora minimia (Marsh.) Britt., hicora 
ovata (Mill.) Britt., and hicora laciniosa (Mx.) Britt. Only 
small quantities of butternuts (guglans cinera, L,) and black 
walnuts (juglans nigra, L.) were found. In some places great 
quantities of the charred pawpaw seed (asiminan tribola, L,) 
Dunal, were found, stored in connection with corn and nuts. In 
several other pits the wild hazelnut (corylus Americana) Walt., 
and the wild red plum (prunis Americana) Marsh., were present 
in small quantities. 


Preparation of Food. — In every portion of the village were 
found stone pestles, which served for crushing the corn and beans 
and were, no doubt, also used in crushing the dried meats, ber- 
ries, etc. Many of these pestles are merely natural pebbles slightly 
changed by a little pecking or rubbing, or perhaps both. Some 
have been pecked into shape and resemble a concoid body -with 
an enlarged and flattened base, bell-shaped, and running to a point 
at the top. None of the pestles are ornamented, but are all quite 
plain. Large stone mortars made from slabs of sandstone, from 
12 to 14 inches in length, from 10 to 12 inches in width, and from 
4 to 6 inches in thickness with a depression on one side, several 
inches in depth, were taken from the pits. The mortar must have 
been universally used in this village, as great numbers of the 
broken and perfect ones have been found in the pits and tepee 
sites. Another article that was, no doubt, universally used in 
the preparation of food is the pottery. Broken pieces of this 
domestic utensil are found everywhere in the village and refuse 
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pits. In many instances hundreds of pieces were taken out of 
one pit and they were universally abundant around the fireplaces. 
There is no doubt but that the potters’ art was practiced by each 
clan or family in the village, for the broken pieces of pots found 
in these clans were similar in every respect, but differing slightly 
in ornamentation from those of the neighboring clans. The earth 
from which the pottery was made was procured while excavating 
for the large storehouses, as the clay found in the pits, which had 
been tempered with broken shells and crushed quartzite, were 
identical with the clay thrown from the pits. The majority of 
the pottery was made by crushing shells and tempering the clay, 
but now and then a piece would be found, which had been tem- 
pered with crushed quartzite and pebbles. However, near the 
west side of the village a small quantity of the broken pottery 
was made from clay tempered with broken quartz. Only one per- 
fect piece of pottery was found in the mound and none in the 
village site, except the small vessels which had been molded in 
the hand. Yet broken pieces, resembling in every way, the perfect 
pieces, were found in abundance in the village. The size of the 
pottery varied greatly, one piece especially that was taken from 
the refuse pits, if perfect, would measure 144 inches in diameter, 
while several very small pieces that had been molded in the hand 
were found in various sections of the village. The small pieces 
of pottery varied in size from that of a thimble to a small cup 2 
inches in diameter. These small vessels were without ornamenta- 
tion and were of common use, for a number have been found, 
both perfect and broken, in all sections of the village. These are 
shown in Fig. 24. The marks on the pottery differ somewhat in 
the different clans and practically all of the pottery had textile 
marks upon the side. In several instances, impressions of a 
woven fabric, which had, no doubt, been used in the hands while 
fashioning the plastic clay, were found. In other instances the 
marks of the textiles were evidently made by modeling paddles 
which had been wrapped with cord, as this is plainly shown upon 
the handles of the vessels as the handle is usually fashioned and 
put in place after the vessel is practically formed. A further orna- 
mentation of a number of vessels is made by incised lines. Some 
of these encircle the vessel, while others appear in scrolls; this 
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is shown in Fig. 15. Still other vessels are ornamented with small 
round indentations made by a blunt instrument, as is shown 
in Fig. 25. Other 
vessels show inden- 
tations made with a 
reed or some hol- 
low instrument; 


hes) this is shown in 
Fig. 26. The abo- 

rigines of the Gart- 

ner village seem to 

have possessed the 





artistic faculties at- 
tributed to the early 
races in America, 
for rude forms of 
art in clay deco- 
rated their pottery 
as shown in Fig. 
28. This effigy of 
a lizard was exe- 
cuted with considerable fidelity to nature and perhaps served as 
a handle as well as to ornament the vessel. However, the ma- 
jority of the pieces have plain tops ornamented now and then 
with indenta- 
tions. Practi- 
cally all of the 
larger vessels 
were supplied 
with handles 
which were in- 
variably orna- 
mented with in- 
cised lines and 


FIG. 24. SHOWING SMALL POTTERY. ONE-HALF 
NATURAL SIZE. 





indentations. In yg 25. ORNAMENTATION BY SMALL INDENTATIONS. 
size the handles 


were usually in proportion to the vessel. The larger handles 
were attached at one end by first piercing the vessel with a hole 
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and inserting a small plug of clay which was carefully clinched 
upon the inside of the vessel. On the outside the handle was 
molded to this plug; 
this is shown in Fig. 
28. In Fig. 29, sev- 
eral pieces of pottery 
are shown which rep- 
resent a few of the 
many examples of na- 
tive ceramic art. 

Implements. — The 
implements used for 
the procuring of food 
and for domestic pur- 
poses were made of 
bone, stone, and shell 
and are found in great abundance in the village site. These 
implements were in proportion of about ten of those made from 
bone to one made from shell or stone. 
In fact, many of stone were duplicated 
in bone or horn, such as _ scrapers, 
arrow-points, spear-points, and large 
celt-like forms made 
from elk horn. 

Stone Implements.— 
The chipped imple- 
ments were, no doubt, 
made from flint, pro- 
cured from the Flint 
Ridge locality. The 
chipped points for ar- pig 28 sHows 
rows were, for the MANNERIN 
most part, of the tri- paring aa gee 
angular form andplain- yacuHrEp to 
ly shows that the peo- VESSELS. 
ple inhabiting this village were versed in the art of flint chip- 
ping. A typical series of these arrow-points is illustrated in 

Vol. XTII—11. 





FIG. 26. INDENTATIONS MADE WITH HOLLOW 
INSTRU MENT. 





FIG. 27. EFFIGY OF A LIZARD. 
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Fig. 30. The chipped implements used for spears and knives 
were also made of Flint Ridge material; these are of all colors, 








FIG. 29. SHOWING POTTERY DECORATIONS. 


from the perfectly semi-transparent waxy, yellow, chalcedony, to 
the red and variegated jasper forms. These are shown in Fig. 
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31. Numerous caches of roughly fashioned implements made of 
this same material were found throughout the village. These 
caches would number from 10 to 25. Some of these show that 
they were large flakes from the manufacture of implements. 
However a number of them show secondary chipping along one 
or more of the edges. In a number of graves these pieces were 


ABBA 


FIG. 30. TRIANGULAR ARROW-POINTS. ONE-HALF 
NATURAL SIZE. 


placed near the head of the skeleton and were undoubtedly used 
in the manufacture of the numerous ‘bone implements which are 
so abundant throughout the entire village. 

Celts. — Stone celts were found in every portion of the vil- 
lage. They were made, for the most part, of granetic boulders, 
however, a few were made from banded slate and flint.. They 





FIG. 31. SPEAR POINTS. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


varied in length from 2 to 6 inches and were highly polished. None 
were grooved, but many were roughly pecked for the attachment 
of a handle. These implements, as all others, were found in all 
stages of manufacture. Specimens were found where the peck- 
ing had just begun, in all cases boulders that were near the form 
of the object to be made, were selected. In other specimens the 
pecking was completed on one side, while the other had not been 
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touched. In other specimens the pecking had been finished, while 
in others the grinding had just begun and so on up to the perfect 
specimens. These were found more numerous in the sites of their 
tepees. However, in a number of graves they were placed by 
the side of the skeleton ; in one instance four were taken from the 
same grave. Fig. 32 gives a good illustration of the celt pro- 
cured from this village. 

Hammer Stones. — The hammer 
stones were very abundant in the 
village. Some of these are quite 
small and battered at one end, 
others at both ends, while still 
others are battered at both sides 
and ends. A number of these ham- 
mer stones are quite smooth upon 
one side, while on the other side 
they are slightly polished, showing 
that they were used in pounding 
some soft material, or had been 
covered with a skin and perhaps 
used as a club head. But the great- 
est use to which this hammer stone 
was, no doubt, placed was the 
breaking up of the various animal 
bones, for it is a very rare thing to 
find a perfect bone of any animal in 
this village, even to the very small- 





FIG. 32. TYPICAL CELT FROM €St. 
VILLAGE SITE. TWO-THIRDS Net Sinkers.— A number of 


oe Se specimens have been found which 
were merely pebbles that had been notched or grooved on two 
edges. These do not show any battered ends, as there is no doubt 
but that they were used as sinkers for the nets used in fishing. 

Hoes. — A number of large pieces of slate broken into form 
with notches or grooves cut on the sides were frequently found. 
These were, no doubt, used for agricultural implements. How- 
ever, the shell hoe, as shown in Fig. 33 is found in abundance 
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and must have been universally used. The shell selected was 
that of the Unio plicatus, a very thick and heavy shell. 

Bone Implements. — 
Points for arrows and 
spear-heads made from 
the tips of horn and the 
toe bones of the deer, 
as shown in Fig. 34, 
were very common, in 
fact more numerous 
than the chipped flint 
points. However, the 
majority of those found 
had been broken, but 
many perfect pieces, as 
can be seen in the illus- 
tration, as well as spec- 
imens showing every 
stage of the manufacture of this useful implement, were found. 
Although well versed in the art of flint chipping, these people 

procured during their 


were a considerable dis- 
tance from the source of 

supply of this much 

; t valued article, flint, and 

hunting expeditions as 
well as finding them 
scattered over the sur- 
face during the season 
| of the year when the 
deer shed their horns. 
Although more difficult 
to make, requiring to be 





FIG. 33. SHELL HOE. ONE-HALF 
NATURAL SIZE. 


were compelled to resort 
to the supply of deer 
horn, that was brought 
to their very door. This 
would necessarily be 





FIG. 34. BONE ARROW POINTS. ONE- 
HALF NATURAL SIZE. 
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drilled, dressed and polished to make a perfect point, they were 
more numerous than the flint-chipped points. Small caches of 
the tines of deer horns occur in various portions of the village, 
showing that these were collected and kept in store to 
, be made into arrow-points as required. The tines are 

shown in Fig. 35 (a). The size of the point varies 
greatly, from 4 inch to 3 inches in length 
and is made by taking the broken tine 
and cutting a crease about 1-32nd of an 
inch in depth entirely around the horn 
at the desired length and then breaking 
off the point. This is shown in 
Fig. 35 (b). The first step after 
procuring the end of the tine 
was to drill a hole for the at- 
tachment of the wooden arrow- 
shaft. No work in fash- 
ioning the point seems 
to have been done until 
after this drilling was 
completed. The hole 
for the attachment of 
the shaft varied in 
depth from one-half to 
two-thirds the length of 
the point, see Fig. 35 
(c), and always pyra- 
midal in form with a 
base diameter averag- 
ing about one-third of 
an inch. The majority 
of unfinished specimens 





FIG. 35. @ SHOWING TiNE. 0b. CUTTING OF 
TINE. ¢C. DEPTH OF HOLE DRILLED. d. CUT- 


TING AWAY OF SUPERFLUOUS HORN. @. show that the fashion- 
PERFECT POINT. ONE-HALF NAT- ing into form was done 
oe See by cutting away the su- 


perfluous horn with a heavy piece of flint, as shown in Fig. 35 
(d). Some writers have expressed the opinion that this cutting 
was done with a steel knife, but a careful examination by means 
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of a good hand glass will reveal the concave appearance of the 
cuts and the small scratches caused by the uneaven fracture of 
the flint. “The final finish upon the arrow-point was done by 
rubbing the arrow-point upon a piece of fine-grained sandstone, 
thus removing all traces of. cutting as is shown in Fig. 35 (e), 
which shows a symmetrical and well-wrought point. 

Bone implements were found which, no doubt, served in the 
preparation of skins and in the manufacture of their wearing 
apparel. Of these implements, the scraper, as shown in Fig. 
36 (a), and made of the anterior and posterior metapodal bones 
of the deer and elk were found in small numbers in a perfect 
state. However, the broken parts were found throughout the 
entire village in great numbers, showing that this implement was 
universally used. Illustration Fig. 36 (c) shows a perfect an- 
terior metapodal bone, and I may here state that this is the 
only perfect bone of the kind found in the village, as all others 
had either been broken or showed some stage in the manufacture 
of the scraper. Fig. 26 (b), shows a process in the manufacture 
of this implement and by careful examination of the specimens 
showing these stages, I am convinced that they were made by 
using a blunt-pointed flint implement. Scrapers made from the 
shoulder blades of the elk were also found. The spine of the 
shoulder blade was usually sharpened into a knife-like form, 
while the posterior and anterior border and the postscapular, as 
well as the prescapular portions, were entirely removed. In sev- 
eral instances instead of the spine being sharpened, it was re- 
moved and the suprascapular border would be sharpened into a 
knife-like edge. Very few perfect specimens of the shoulder blade 
of the elk were found, as they ‘were universally used in the manu- 
facture of scrapers or awls. The shoulder blades of the deer were 
sparingly used for scrapers. However, they were finished very 
much like the scrapers made from the shoulder blades of the 
elk. A few very fine and perfect scrapers made from the antlers 
of the elk were found in various portions of the village. These 
were made from the heavy portions between the beztine and the 
trestine of the elk antler. They vary in length from 3 to 6 inches 
and in width from 14 to 3 inches. These are of two kinds, those 
sharpened at both ends, which were, no doubt, used.in the hand 
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FIG. 36. @. PERFECT SCRAPER. b. pROCESS IN MANU- 
FACTURE OF SCRAPER. ¢. PERFECT METAPODAL 
BONE. T\O-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 
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and were usually from 4 to 5 inches in length (see Fig. 37), and 
those sharpened at one end which were usually from 23 to 4 
inches in length. A 
number of them have 
notches cut on the 
side at the unfinished 
end, showing that 
they were hafted in a 
wooden handle (see 
Fig. 38. Scrapers 
made from the heavy FIG. 37. DOUBLE BITTED SCRAPER. ONE-HALF 
metapodal bones of SASCEM GEES. 

the elk were also found, these were made similar to those made 
from the antlers. A specimen of this implement is shown in Fig. 








FIG. 38. NOTCHED SCRAPER. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE, 


39. These are from 2 to 3 inches long and were, no doubt, 
hafted in wooden handles. 

Awls were required 
for the manufacture 
of garments. Fig. 40 
(a) is made of one- 
half of the distal end 
of the metapodal bone 
of the deer. This 


FIG. 39. SCRAPER MADE FROM METAPODAL BONE Ss pecimen was, no 
OF THE ELK. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 
doubt, 





manufactured 
from a broken scraper. The awls made of this bone are very 
similar; none of them have sharp points, but gradually taper, as 
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is shown in the illustration. Fig. 40 (b) is an awl made from the 
ulna of the deer. Awls of this kind are invariably sharp pointed 
and are found in every portion of the village. Fig. 40 (c) is an 


‘ mare nel SBF 


em 
xo 





wats sae 





c 
FIG. 40. @. AWL MADE FROM METAPODAL BONE OF DEER. 
b. AWL MADE FROM ULNA OF THE DEER. ¢C. AWL MADE 
FROM ULNA OF THE ELK. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


awl made from the ulna of the elk; this was highly polished, as 
is shown in the specimen. Fig. 41 shows four awls which may 
be taken as types found in every portion of the village; these are 
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made from the shoulder blades of the deer. Fig. 42 is a good 
representation of awls made from the tarsometatarsus of the wild 
turkey. These awls are beautifully made and highly polished. 
Some of them are ornamented with incised lines and grooves, 
while others are perfectly plain. Awls made from this bone are 
the most common and are found in the graves, refuse pits and 
sites of the tepees. In the mussel bakes, previously described, 
scattered promiscuously among the shells were found a great 





FIG. 41. AWLS MADE FROM THE SHOULDER 
BLADE OF THE DEER. ONE- 
HALF NATURAL SIZE. 








number of these bone awls and I am inclined to believe that 
these awls, as well as those shown in Figs. 7 and 43, may have 
been used for awls, but at the same time served a double purpose 
of awls and forks. Fig. 7 shows a large awl taken from a grave 
in the mound which is upward of 8} inches in length and is deco- 
rated at one end with a carved head of a fox or some closely 
allied animal. These large awls are very abundant and found: in 
every portion of the village. Fig. 43 shows specimens which are 
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quite numerous, both in the graves and tepee sites. One of the 
most interesting of the bone implements found in the village site 
and graves is the double pointed awl. These vary in length from 
14 to 6 inches. All are beautifully wrought and highly polished. 
The larger ones may have been used as perforators or hair pins. 
Fig. 44 (a, b and c) were taken from graves. These were in- 
variably found directly beneath the skull; (a) is made from the 
tibiotarsus of a bird; (b) is made from the heavy leg bone of the 
deer and (c) is made 
from antler. Fig. 45 
shows two large dou- 
ble pointed awls which 
may have been used 
for spear-points ; these 
two specimens were 
evidently made from 
the heavy leg bone of 
the elk or like animal. 
Fig. 46 shows two 
specimens which were 
no doubt used for 
pins. From one grave 
seven were taken 
from around the head 
and in another five, 
still others from two 
to four. In one of the 
refuse pits was found 
FIG. 42. AWLS MADE FROM THE TARSOMETATAR- @ concretion with 
SUS OF THE WILD TURKEY. ONE- seven of these small 

Se Sees Hee. pins placed in regular 

order on the inside; with these were placed three bone beads. 
This is shown in Fig. 47. These pins are found in every por- 
tion of the village in great numbers and must have been gener- 
ally used. Needles, in the perfect state, made of bone are spar- 
ingly found in the village site. However, many broken needles 
were in evidence, especially in the refuse pits. All are provided 
with a circular eye, which is always placed at the largest end of 
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the needle. Fig. 48 illustrates a very fine needle, which is 11} 
inches in length and made from a rib of the elk, from which most 





FIG, 43. LARGE BONE AWLS. ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE. 


of the needles are made. However, the greater part of the needles 
found are perfectly plain and highly polished; a few are orna- 








FIG. 44. DOUBLE POINTED AWLS. ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


mented with incised lines. Another implement of bone found in 

this village is the knife. This is invariably made of the shoulder 

blade of the deer 

Ge ee andelk. However, 

a few have been 

SN SE aa found madeof the 

posterior portion 

of the metapodal 

bone of the deer, 

Fig. 49 (a). Fig. 49 (0) shows a knife from the shoulder blade 

of the deer, the spine is cut away and the poscapular and pre- 
scapular portion are sharpened into 


a blade-like double edge knife. These ees, 


were found in goodly numbers in 


various portions of the village and Ea 


were, no doubt, commonly used, ¥%*: 46. DOUBLE POINTED PINS. 
Many bone tubes, made from the Te Serer 

wing bones of the various large birds are found in refuse pits. 
Fig. 50 shows the cut wing bones of the trumpeter swan. These 


FIG. 45. LARGE DOUBLE POINTED AWLS. ONE-HALF 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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specimens were found together within a tepee site. Fig. 51 shows 
the end of one of these bones which had been cut off and thrown 
into one of the refuse pits some ten feet away. 

Fish Hooks. — The remains of fish, such as bones and scales 
found in the refuse pits, shows that fish formed one of the articles 
of food of these primitive people, and further that they employed 





FIG. 47. SHOWING IRON CONCRETION, CONTAINING PINS AND BEADS. 
NATURAL SIZE. 


fish hooks, made of bone, as one means of procuring food, as evi- 
denced by the finding of perfect and broken hooks in this village. 
Less than one dozen perfect hooks have been found, while more 
than a score of broken ones were taken from the village as well 
as every stage in the manufacture of this implement. The hooks 
are similar in every respect, the only noticeable difference being 
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that the end of the shank is usually enlarged or grooved 
for the attachment of the line. Fig. 52 (a, b, c. d, and 
é) shows five fish hooks. These were taken from the 
graves and refuse pits; (@) was taken from a burial 
in the village; it was placed near the head and with 
it were placed a number of the incisor teeth of the 
beaver and pins made of bone and horn. The hook 
is made from the tibiotarsus of some bird, perhaps 
that of the wild turkey. This hook is of fine work- 
manship and well polished. It has a round shank 
and two well-cut grooves in the upper end of the 
shank. The point of the hook is sharp and finely 
polished. Viewed horizontally from the end, this 
hook shows the marrow cavity of the bone. (d and 
e) are two finely wrought hooks which were found 
together. They were taken from near the center 
of one of the refuse pits and had, no doubt, been 
accidentally lost. These hooks are made from the 
heavy bone of some animal, perhaps that of the deer 
or elk, as neither side shows the marrow cavity. 
They are perfectly finished, of fine workmanship 














ELEVEN AND (NE-QUARTER INCHES IN LENGTH, 


3 and perhaps excel in that particular any that we 
z have so far found in the village. The top of the 
% shank, as shown in (d) has five well-cut grooves 
® on one side and four on the other ; these do not ex- 
S tend entirely around the shank. In (e) the grooves 
4S extend entirely around the shank and are three in 
o number. (0) shows another well-wrought fish hook, 
Pe made from the tibidtarsus of some large bird. The 
shank is flat and apparently unfinished, the top is 





enlarged for the attachment of the line. This was 
taken from the ashes which covered the platform in 
the mound. (c¢) is a very small hook with a long 
shank and enlarged top. The base of the hook is 
finely wrought and highly polished, while the 
upper part of the shank is practically finished, 
but rather rough and is not so highly pol- 
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ished as other specimens found in the village. 
This was found with a burial from the village 
site. Not only were the broken and perfect 
hooks found, but every stage in the manufacture 
of this implement was brought to 
light. In Fig. 53 (a) is a piece 
of the tibiotarsus of the wild tur- 
key, which may be considered the 
first stage in the manufacture of 
this hook; (b) is the second 
stage when the work of cutting 
out the center has begun; (c, d, 
and e) are the next stages when 
the work has proceeded farther ; 
(f) might be considered the next 
stage when the center has been 
practically cut away; (g) has 
entered the stage when one end 
has been practically finished ; (/) 
is the last stage before the bone 
is cut and the hook made. Here 
the hooks are practically finished 
with the exception of the top of 
the shank for the attachment of 
the line and the point. By cut- 
ting the bone at the proper place 
at each end of this prepared bone, 
two hooks could be made instead 
of one. The hooks found in this 
village compare very favorably 
with those found at the Baum 
village, which is situated on 
Paint Creek, a tributary of the 
FIG. 49. BONE KNIVES. Two-THIRDs Scioto.* Of the fish hooks found 

NATURAL SIZE. in the Baum village all can be 








*A description of the fish hooks found at the Baum village site 
with a comparison of those found at Madisonville and other places was 
given, by the writer, in a short paper before the American Association for 
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readily duplicated at the Gartner vil- 
lage, as well as the various stages in 
its manufacture. 

Woven Fabrics and Ornaments. — 
Fragments of fabrics woven from veg- 
etable fibre were found in the graves, 
but more especially in the storehouses, 
where it had been charred and thus pre- 
served. This woven fabric was, no 
doubt, used for clothing as well as 
pouches, mats, etc., and in no case was 
any found except those that were 
charred so that the fabrics found were 
too fragmentary to determine the fibre 
from which they were made. In the 
bottom of the storehouses great quan- 
tities of corn, beans, and hickorynuts, 
were stored, with them would invaria- 
bly be found portions of pouches, used 
for carrying and collecting nuts and 
grain, and mats which, no doubt, cov- 
ered the bottom of the storehouses. 
Closely associated with the fabrics was 
the pottery, for upon almost every frag- 
ment of this much used domestic uten- 
sil was the imprint of a woven fabric. 
However, this is characteristic of the 
pottery of the Scioto valley. Personal 
ornaments of great variety were found 
in the graves and throughout the entire 
village, but more especially in the refuse 
pits, where they were, no doubt, acci- 
dentally thrown. For the most part 
they were made of shell, which consist- 
ed of two kinds, the common mussel 
shells obtained from the river, and the 











it, 

FIG. 50. CUT WING BONES OF 
TRUMPETER SWAN. ONE 
HALF NATURAL SIZE. 


the Advancement of Science, which met in Baltimore, December 28, 1901, 
and was published in Vol. 7 of the Ohio State Archzological and Histo- 


rical Society publications. 
Vol. XIII — 12. 
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large and small ocean shells, no doubt obtained by barter. The 

larger ocean shells were cut and formed into gorgets, beads, and 

pendants, while the small ocean shells were usually pierced with 

a hole for attachment and no other work done upon them. The 

larger ocean shell gorgets which are shown in Figs. 12 and 13 

were found with burials in the mound 

previously described. However, 

these gorgets were evidently highly 

polished originally, as in several 

places this polish still remains. The 
FIG. 51. CUT BONE. Two- larger size is always made from the 

THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. ocean shell and the smaller ones, as 

in Fig. 54 are about equally divided between the fresh-water 

mussel and ocean shells and vary in diameter from ? to 1} inch. 

The gorget to the left in Fig. 54 is made from ocean shell and 

found with a skeleton in one of the mound burials. The other 

gorget, in the same figure, is made from the fresh-water mussel 

shell and was taken from a burial in the village site. These are 

invariably pierced with a 

hole in the center which 

varies from 4 to } inch in 

diameter. These holes were, 

no doubt, set with pearls or 

stone, as is shown in Fig. 17. 

These gorgets are found 

throughout the entire village 

as well as every stage in the 

manufacture of this orna- A 

ment. - The crescent, as @ a 

shown in Fig. 55, was taken c 

from a grave in the village. "!6- 52 PERFECT FISHHOOKS. TWO- 

THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 

The crescents made from 

shell are quite common in the burials of the Gartner mound, as 

well as those of the village. But as far as I have been able to 

ascertain they have not been found in any great numbers out- 

side of this particular place. During the three seasons of ex- 

plorations at the Baum village, not a single perfect or broken 
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crescent was found, while every other ornament made of shell 
can = be duplicated at the Baum village. 
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FIG. 53. STAGES OF FISHHOOK MANUFACTURE. TWO-THIRDS 
NATURAL SIZE. 


Shell Beads. — The beads made of shell and averaging from 
4 to 4 inch in diameter with a hole in the center, were very abun- 


dant, in some in- 
stances between seven 
and eight hundred 
were found with a 
single skeleton. The 
most of these beads 
were made from 


ocean shells. They are FIG. 54. , SHELL GORGETS. TWO-THIRDS NATURAL 
SIZE. 










2 








highly polished and 
show a high degree of skill in their manufacture. 

Sheil Pendants. — The pendants were frequently made from 
shell, both ocean and fresh water, but the majority of them were 
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made from the fresh-water mussel shell. They were cut into long 
strips averaging from 2 to 3 inches, and were pierced with a hole 





FIG. 55. SHELL CRESCENT. 7 


NATURAL SIZE. 


at the top for attach- 
ment. However, a 
number of them were 
triangular in form. 
These were usually 
from 1 to 14 inches 
in length and pierced 
with two holes at the 


top for attachment. The greater number of these were found in 


the graves. 


Pendants and Beads Made of Bone, — Fig. 56 shows pen- 
dants made from the digits of the wild turkey. 


These occur in great numbers and are asso- 
ciated more particularly with the burials. Fig. 
57 is an illustration of a necklace found in one 
of the refuse pits. It is made up of six canine 
teeth and six incisor teeth of the elk. Three 





bb 


of the canine teeth are perforated with two ric. 56. PENDANTS 
holes and three with one hole; three of the in- MADE OF DIGITS 


cisor teeth are perforated with one hole, while 


OF WILD TURKEY. 


three have a crease cut entirely around the root of the tooth for 
attachment. The canine and incisor teeth of the elk were invari- 








FIG. 57. 


NECKLACE OF ELK 


kyurdd 


TEETH. 


ably used for ornaments and in a number of instances bone 
beads and shell were combined to form a necklace, and invariably 
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the incisor of the elk formed the pendant to this necklace. The 
canine teeth of the black bear (see Fig. 58) are found in abun- 


dance in this village; they were 
used for pendants and the per- 
forations are drilled from side 
to side through the base of the 
root. Many of them are much 
worn from long use. The most 
common of the ornaments used 
is the bone bead. These occur in 
great numbers everywhere and 
are associated with almost every 
necklace taken from the graves. 
They are usually made from the 
wing bones of the bird and 


especially that ‘of the wild 4s 
turkey and vary in length Me , 








from 1 to 5 inches. In sev- FIG. 58. PENDANTS MADE OF CANINE 


eral instances as many as 


TEETH OF BLACK BEAR. 


forty beads have been taken from a single refuse pit. These 





FIG. 59. BONE BEADS, 


are three perforations on each side. 


were scattered 
promiscuously 
through the dc- 
\ bris and were, 
no doubt, lost 
from time to 
time. A good 
illustration of 
the beads is 
shown in Fig. 
59. Fig. Go is 
an illustration of 
the humerus of 
the wild turkey. 
Near the head 
of the humerus 
To these, no doubt, were 


attached rattles or ornaments, which were carried in the hand. 
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The perforated humeri of the wild turkey are occasionally met 
with in all sections of the village. They are not found in the 
graves, but usually occur in the refuse pits. Fig. 61 shows digit 
bones of the deer, one end of which has been re- 
moved and the other end perforated with a small 
hole. These are found in abundance in the re- 
fuse pits, but none of them have been taken 
from the graves. Fig. 62 shows cut jaws and 
heads of various animals. These are found 
throughout the village, but none in the graves. 
Fig.62 (a) is a cut jaw of the gray wolf show- 
ing carnatial tooth, and the two molars. This 
is evidently an unfinished piece, as perfect speci- 
mens are found in the village which show that 
the upper part of the jaw had been cut away 
so as to expose the ends of the roots. These 
were used for ornaments; (b) of Fig. 62 is the 
head and lower jaw of the mink. The pos- 
terior part of the skull has been cut away, ex- 
posing the brain cavity. The top of the skull 
shows deep cuts as well as the lower jaw, near 
the angle. These were, no doubt, made to se- 
cure the lower jaw to the skull and perhaps 
for attachment as an ornament. These speci- 
mens were taken from one of the refuse 
pits. The skull of the dog was also found 
in one of the refuse pits which had been 
treated in the same manner. Fig. 62 (c) 
is part of the left ramus of the mandible 
of the deer. In this specimen the jaw has 
been cut at the posterior end of the sym- 
physis, while at the posterior extremity 






















FIG. 60. PERFORATED 


HUMERUS OF WILD the condyle and coronoid process has been 
aseaeanaiale broken away preparatory to the manufac- 

ture into some ornament. Fig. 62 (d) shows the anterior portion 
of the ramus containing the incisor teeth. Fig. 62 (e) is the right 
ramus of the mandible of the wild cat, which has been cut similar 
to that of the deer just described. Fig. 62 (f) is a skull of the 
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wild turkey. These are found in abundance everywhere in the 
village. The upper surface of the skulls are usually perforated 
with one or more holes and were, no doubt, used for rattles, as 
they were found in the graves, where they encircle the lower limbs 
just below the knee. These heads usually contain from one to five 
small round pebbles. 

Pipes. — The practice of smoking is indicated by the pres- 
ence of stone pipes, finished and unfinished, found in every sec- 
tion of the village. The pipes were made for the most part of 
fine grained sandstone; yet several were found made of greenish 
argillyte, while still others were made of clay resembling very 
much the clay used in making their pottery. 

The peculiar platform pipe shown in Fig. 9, taken from the 
mound, has not been duplicated in 
the village. However, another form 
of platform pipe is shown in Fig. 
63, which seems to be the prevail- 
ing type of platform pipes. This 
specimen is made of greenish com- 
pact argillyte. The bowl is placed 
near the larger end, which is deco- 
rated with incised lines. In this 
particular specimen the bowl has 
been broken, but it fully illustrates 
the type and the labor necessary in the manufacture of this abo- 
riginal artifact. Fig. 64 is another type of pipe found in this vil- 
lage. It is made of compact sandstone, while Fig. 65 taken from 
one of the refuse pits, is made of clay. The unfinished pieces 
found in this village show that a great amount of work has been 
required in their manufacture and that the work of pecking and 
rubbing is done first and the hole is drilled in the bowl next, and 
lastly the hole is drilled in the stem. 

Whetstones. — Whetstones are very common in the village 
site. They are simply pieces of fine grained sandstone which have 
been used to sharpen objects made of bone and in the manufac- 
ture of ornaments made of shell. The majority of these speci- 
mens are flat and have grooves cut into them caused, no doubt, by 
sharpening the needles and awls. However, some of these whet- 





FIG. 61. CUT DIGITS OF DEER. 
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stones are symmetrically cut, having edges and sides perfectly 
smooth, while others were simply finger-shaped pieces of fine- 
grained sandstone, which had been used upon all sides. 


METHOD OF BURIAL IN THE VILLAGE, 


The dead were evidently buried in close proximity to the 
habitat of these people and were similar in every respect to the 





FIG. 62. CUT JAWS AND HEADS. 


burials in the Baum village site, along Paint creek. Each family 
apparently had their own burial ground, which was in close prox- 
imity to the home. No evidence was found that the bodies had 
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been placed upon scaffolds and afterward reinterred. In the ma- 
jority of the graves the body was placed at full length, as is 





FIG. 63. PLATFORM PIPE. 


shown in Fig. 66 and with it was placed implements and orna- 
ments which, no doubt, represented the 
property of the deceased at the time of 
death. However, a single burial was found 
in the bottom of a refuse pit; a photograph 
of this burial is shown in Fig. 67, which 
shows that the body was 
made to conform to the size 
of the pit. The head is bent 
forward and the legs are 
flexed so that the feet are 
very near the pelvis; one 
arm is flexed parallel to the 


body with the hand near the 


head, while the other lays FIG. 64. UNFINISHED SANDSTONE 
PIPE. 







across the body. However, 
not many burials of this kind are found and it occurred to me that 
perhaps this was an emergency burial, 
occurring during the winter when 
the ground was frozen so that excava- 
tions could not be made, consequently the 
storehouse was cleaned out and the body 
placed therein and covered with a few 
FIG. 65. PERPECT CLAY inches of soil. It was afterward used as 
PIPE FROM REFUSE PIT. q refuse pit. Fig. 68 shows a double 
burial. By referring to this figure one can readily see that the 
legs and head are higher than the body. This was caused by 
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digging the grave over a refuse pit. The head and feet extending 
beyond the confines of this pit, and as decomposition took place, the 
body would naturally sink, with the loose material, into the pit, 
leaving the legs and head higher than the other portions of the 
body. In this particular burial, which represents two old people, 
male and female, the bodies were buried side by side. The male 
to the right with the right arm under the skull of the female. 





FIG. 66. ONE OF THE BURIALS IN THE VILLAGE. 


With them were buried two finely-polished celts, which can be 
seen near the pelvic region and near the head two more were 
found similar to those just mentioned. Only one can be seen in 
the photograph. At the back of the head and between the two 
skeletons were placed a number of beads, ornaments of shell, fish 
hooks, beaver teeth, awls, pins, etc., which were, no doubt the 
property of these individuals. 

No remains of the cremated dead or evidence that cremation 
was practiced outside of the large crematory was discovered, 
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which shows that the majority of the dead of the village were 
cremated and placed in the mound. 

The explorations of the Gartner mound, during the season 
of 1902, followed by the investigation in the village, which sur- 
rounds the mound, in 1903, have successfully proven that the 
primitive inhabitants of the village were the builders of the mound, 
as evidenced by the artifacts found in the ashes of the cremated 











FIG, 67. SHOWS BURIAL IN REFUSE PIT. 


dead and the regular burials of the mound, being similar in every 
respect to those found in the village. Further, that the culture 
of these primitive people was quite uniform and resembles in 
all the essential points the culture of the prehistoric inhabitants 
in the Paint Creek valley at the Baum village site. In the manu- 
facture of their pottery and especially in reference to their designs 
and shapes, their products were quite similar. In the manufac- 
ture of their implements, such as the fish hooks, scrapers, awls, 
and needles, and various implements in stone, as shown by the 
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various stages in the manufacture of these implements that they 
were in every respect similar to those at the Baum village. The 
ornaments of bone and shell taken from the mound and village can 
readily be duplicated at the Baum site with but one exception, 
namely, the shell crescent, which was found only at the Gartner 
site. The examination further shows that these people were agri- 
culturists, depending upon the products from the soil to tide them 
through the long winters, as shown by the storage of corn and 
beans in the subterranean storehouses dug for that purpose. -Fur- 
ther that there was inter-tribal trade, as evidenced by the ocean 
shells and mica found in almost every portion of the village. 
This investigation has also brought out the fact that these primi- 
tive people had a domesticated dog, whose osteological charac- 
ter accords with that of the dog found at the Baum village site. 
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THE SANDUSKY RIVER. 





LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


The Russian peasant’s phrase “The road that runs” would 
have appealed to the primitive people who in generations past 
paddled upon the waters and occupied the valley of the Sandusky 
River. For some eighty miles it traces a winding way through 
northwestern Ohio, rising in the Palmer Spring of Richland 
. county, flowing through Crawford, Wyandot, Seneca and San- 
dusky counties, its mouth directly north of its source and its 
general course forming a capital C. For more than a quarter of 
a century after the white man settled upon its banks ancient earth 
and stone works were traceable along part of its shores, notably 
about the marshes bordering Sandusky Bay and the high east 
banks in Sandusky and Seneca counties. These works generally 
took circular form, each enclosing several acres of ground with 
walls of earth or stone, and openings opposite each other. As 
late as 1838 some of these walls on the banks of Honey Creek 
were about five feet high, but crumbling down.* The works at 
the old Indian village of Muncietown, three miles below the pres- 
ent city of Fremont were nearly square. Farther remains of 
prehistoric fortifications were found on the Croghansville hill at 
Fremont and on the Blue Banks overlooking the river at Ball- 
ville} Where data are altogether lacking fancy may lift a tenta- 
tive head. One might imagine that the old mound builders, pass- 
ing southward from the Sandtisky valley, commemorated the de- 
vious windings of its picturesque river, their former abode, in 
that wonderful serpent mound of Adams county! 

Emerging from this twilight of antiquity, the student comes 
upon an age of tradition, when a later race inhabited the San- 
dusky region. Father Segard= says that when the French mis- 
sionaries first reached the Upper Lakes a neutral nation abode 
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there. The Wyandot Indians of Revolutionary times preserved 
a tradition that in the 17th century a tribe of Neutral Wyandots 
built near the Lower Rapids of the River, (Lower Sandusky, 
now Fremont), two cities of refuge where those who sought 
safety never failed to find it. All of the Indians west of this 
point were at war with those east of it. Bands from the west 
might enter the western town and bands from the east the east- 
ern, but all alike recognized the neutral character of the two 
places.* Gen. Lewis Cass, whose knowledge of Indian charac- 
ter and tradition was exceptional, affirmed: “Tradition represents 
them as having separated from the parent stock during the 
bloody wars between their own tribe and the Iroquois, and hav- 
ing fled to the Sandusky River for safety: that they here erected 
two forts within a short distance of each other and assigned one 
to the Iroquois and the other to the Wyandots, where their war 
parties might find security and hospitality.”+ Probably one of 
these ancient forts was at Muncietown, and the Neutral Wyan- 
dots adapted to their use the remains of the square enclosure 
left by a preceding race. 

These whilom settlers of the Sandusky valley have vanished 
in dim obscurity. No historic trace of them now remains. In 
1701, the French effected a settlement at Detroit, which became 
the center of a valuable fur trade with the Indians. The Wyan- 
dots, a later race, returned to its vicinity from their half century 
wanderings to escape their rapacious Iroquois kindred, drawing 
to their camps the Ottawas from Upper Canada; and the two 
tribes extended themselves westward to the uninhabited Sandusky 
valley where they were firmly established long before any Euro- 
pean exploration of the country south of Lake Erie. Meanwhile 
French traders were pitching their habitations along the south 
shore of Lake Erie and up the valleys of the Sandusky and the 
Maumee Rivers. Homan’s map of 1707 shows the word San- 
douski to the bay at the mouth of the river.f An anonymous 
report in 1718 concerning the Indians of Canada says: 
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“A hundred leagues from Niagara, on the south side [Lake 
Erie] is a river called Sandosquet, which the Indians of Detroit 
and Lake Huron take when going to war with the Flatheads and 
other nations toward Carolina. They ascend this river Sandos- 
quet two or three days, after which they make a small portage 
of about a quarter of a league. Some make canoes of elm bark 
and float down a small river [Scioto] that empties into the Ohio. 
Whoever would wish to reach the Mississippi easily, would need 
only te take this beautiful river or the Sandosquet; he could 
travel without any danger of fasting, for all who have been there 
have repeatedly assured me that there is so vast a quantity of buf- 
falo and of all other animals in the woods along that beautiful 
river, they were often obliged to discharge their guns to clear a 
passage for themselves. They say that two thousand men could 
easily live there:’’* 

Long before a white man lived upon the soil of Ohio 
the Sandusky was a water route of travel from Canada to the 
Mississippi, of the early French traders and Jesuit fathers. They 
ascended the main stream to the mouth of the Little Sandusky, 
thence up that tributary four or five miles to a portage; then 
across the portage, “a fine road of about a quarter of a league” 
to the Little Scioto, thence down that stream to the Scioto 
proper, a tributary of the Ohio. Even before the French had 
any settlements in the valley of the St. Lawrence or the Missis- 
sippi; or before La Salle set foot on any portion of Ohio soil, 
the northern Indians made the Sandusky and the Scioto their 
route of travel in their predatory warfare upon southern tribes. 

The exact derivation of the name of “the road that runs,” is 
uncertain. Three Wyandot terms are at our service: Sah-un- 
dus-kee, clear water; or Sandoostee, at the cold water; or Sa- 
undustee, water-within-water-pools. The last name is applicable 
to the extensive marshes along the river, which are intersected 
by open water; while the other two would naturally describe 
the clear, cold water of the Sandusky basin springs, of which 
Castalia is the best known example. The early French traders 
called the river Sandusquet. By 1784, when Jefferson drew up 
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his Ordinance for the division, nomenclature and government of 
the Western Territory, the orthography was practically settled 
and he wrote the word Sandusky, suggesting that the district 
which this river drained be called Metropotamia! The Sandusky 
is a rapid shallow stream, with two marked rapids, or “falls,” 
at Upper Sandusky and at Lower Sandusky. Its principal trib- 
utaries are the Broken Sword and the Sycamore upon the east ; 
the Little Sandusky and the Tymochtee to the west. Its mouth 
forms Sandusky Bay, the “lake” of the early travellers, and the 
Lake Junandat of several early maps. In Indian parlance the 
whole system of rivers, creeks, valley and villages was “the San- 
dusky.” ‘“Kahama’s curse on the town baptizers of America,” 
exclaimed an Englishman on a pedestrian jaunt along this val- 
ley early in the nineteenth century; “there are five or six places 
named alike, upper and lower, little and big, great and small!”* 
Moreover the Wyandots changed their towns from time to time, 
both in location and in name, though always clinging to the banks 
of this beloved river. To the west, reaching beyond the Mau- 
mee River, stretched the famous Black Swamp. South of this, 
and about the headwaters of the Tymochtee, lay the Sandusky 
“plains,” Tymochtee itself meaning “around the plains.” These 
natural meadows, forty by twenty miles in their greatest length 
and breadth afforded extraordinary antithesis to the dense forest 
through which the river cleared its way. These undulating sa- 
vannas were covered with a high coarse grass. “Birds of strange 
plumage flew over them; prairie hens rose, sailed away and 
dropped into the grass; sand-hill cranes blew their shrill pipes, 
and the noisy bittern was heard along the streamlets. Wild geese 
and an occasional bald eagle soared overhead.” These plains were 
always favorite hunting grounds of the Indians. Col. James 
Smith, the captive, participated in a ring hunt here in 1757. 
“We waited until we expected rain was near falling to extinguish 
the fire, and then we kindled a large circle in the prairie. At this 
time . . . a great number of deer lay concealed in the grass in the 
day and moved about in the night; but as the fire burned in to- 
ward the center of the circle, the deer fled before the fire, the 
scattered Indians shooting them down. When we came to divide 
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the deer there were about ten to each hunter, which were all 
killed in a few hours. The rain did not come on that night to 
put out the outer circle of fire and . . . it extended through the 
whole prairie.””* 

Except where the “plains” smiled to the sun in grass and 
flowers the Sandusky country was densely wooded. Great oaks, 
elms, walnuts and hickories were interspersed with beech, bass- 
wood, maple and sycamore. Till almost the close of the last 
century a famous sycamore still stood near the river at Upper 
Sandusky, its trunk, a yard from the base, measuring thirty-seven 
feet. In 1875 a single black walnut log, 16 feet long and 62 
inches thick, required seven horses to pull it up Napoleon street, 
Fremont, to the car tracks. Indeed, river and inland combined to 
form a country which the red man and the white alike admired 
and coveted. No wonder the savage died to save it. 

The Wyandots were Hurons, one of the finest and ablest of 
the Iroquois nation. “The Wyandots are admitted by the others 
to be the leading tribe,” wrote General Harrison to the Secretary 
of War in 1814; “they hold the Grand Calumet which unites 
them and kindles the council fire.” In 1793, General Anthony 
Wayne told a scout to go to Sandusky and take a prisoner for 
the purpose of obtaining information. The scout replied that he 
could take a prisoner but not from Sandusky, for only Wyandots 
lived there and a Wyandot would not be taken alive. Other 
Indians lived along the Sandusky-: a band of the warlike Mun- 
cies settled about three miles below Lower Sandusky ; Mingoes, 
to which tribe the ‘great Logan belonged,t (and along the San- 
dusky he spent his last years) ; Delawares, Cayugas, Onondagas, 
Tuscarawas. Several of these went by the name of Senecas be- 
cause of the old Indian villages of that name, although early in 
the nineteenth century Henry C. Brish, the sub-agent of this 
band could not find a full blooded Seneca among them.”f We 
may now return to the chronology of our theme. 

In 1733, Popple published a map in London, using all the 
charts at the disposal of the Lords of Trade. This map reveals 
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slight consciousness of the rivers flowing north into Lake Erie 
and I. [Lake] Sandoski. Charlevoix’s map of 1744 says of the 
south short of Erie “Toute cette partie du lac m’est inconnue.” 

As early as 1745, English traders had penetrated to the San- 
dusky or “St. Dusky” and established a post on the north side of 
the Bay near the portage. They were driven away by the French 
in 1748 or 1749;* though Mitchell makes them say that the post 
was “usurped” by the French in 1751.+ In 1749, La Jonquiere, 
Governor of Canada, learned to his great indignation, that sev- 
eral English traders had reached Sandusky and were exerting “a 
bad influence upon the Indians of that quarter.”~ It was in 1749 
also that Celeron de Bienville traversed Ohio with three hundred 
men, buried leaden plates with the French arms at the mouth of 
the Ohio and other rivers, claiming the whole country for France. 
He came north by way of our sister river, the Maumee. He told 
the Indians that the English traders would ruin them and drive 
them out of their country, and in this respect he told the truth! 
He was made commandant at Detroit and immediately followed 
up France’s formal claim to the territory between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio, by taking a fort and trading station erected near the 
mouth of the Sandusky river, Fort Sandusky, or Fort Junandat, 
was then in 1750, the only post within the present limits of Ohio, 
and was doubtless merely an establishment for trade, with per- 
haps a stockade for defence against the English and their Indian 
allies. French garrisons probably remained at “Ft. Dusky” for 
a while after the occupation of Ft. Du Quesne, 1758, by the 
English; but as the contest in Canada approached its crisis, the 
troops were gradually withdrawn. When the English got posses- 
sion of Lake Erie and its tributaries, in 1760, a military post was 
planted here. In May, 1763, Pontiac’s war began, and Fort San- 
dusky was the first to fall. Ensign Paully, its commandant, fur- 
nished particulars of its loss to General Amherst, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces. Details as compiled by Parkman and 
Bancroft are as follows: 

On the 16th of May, Fort Sandusky was approached by a 
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party of Indians from the Wyandot village. Ensign Paully was 
told that seven Indians waited at the gate to speak with him. 
They were four Wyandots and three Ottawas, and as several were 
known to him he ordered them to be admitted. Arrived at his 
quarters, two of the treacherous visitors seated themselves on 
each side of the commandant, while the rest were disposed about 
the room. The pipes were lighted and conversation begun, when 
an Indian who stood in the doorway made a signal. Upon this 
the astonished officer was seized, disarmed, and tied by those near 
him, while at the same moment outside the sentry and many of 
his garrison were murdered. As Paully was led out he saw their 
corpses, and the body of his sergeant who lay in the garden where 
he was planting seed at the time of the massacre. Some traders 
within the fort were also killed and their stores plundered. At 
nightfall, Paully was taken to the lake, and in the darkness the 
party pushed off in canoes. At that moment the fort burst into 
flames. Paully was taken prisoner to Detroit, bound hand and 
foot, and solaced with the expectation of being burned alive. On 
landing near Pontiac’s camp he was surrounded by squaws and 
children, and pelted with stones and sticks and gravel and forced 
to dance and sing. Happily, an old woman whose husband had 
lately died chose to adopt him in his place. Paully was then 
plunged in the lake that the white blood might be washed from 
his veins ; he was conducted to the lodge of the widow and thence- 
forth was treated with all the consideration due to an Ottawa 
warrior. This forced match took place May 20, and in July 
came the divorce. One evening a man was seen running toward 
the fort at Detroit closely pursued by Indians. On his arrival 
within gunshot they gave over the chase and the fugitive came 
panting within the walls. It was the commandant at Sandusky 
who had seized the first opportunity to escape from the embraces 
of the Ottawa widow. The tragedy at Sandusky did not remain 
long unavenged. July 26, two hundred and sixty men under 
Captain Dalzell arrived at Sandusky on their way to the relief 
of Detroit. Thence they marched inland to the Wyandot villages 
which they burned to the ground, destroying the adjacent fields 
of corn. 

The Wyandot village was probably in the vicinity of Castalia 
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springs. The exact site of Fort Sandusky is unknown. The 
early maps vary greatly, within an area of five or six miles. In 
Evans’s small map of the Middle British Colonies, 1755, the San- 
dusky River has Fort Sandusky on the west side of the river, 
“Wyandots” on the east, with a round lake directly below it. 
South of the lake, which represents Sandusky Bay, is Junandat, 
“built in 1754,” and another Wyandot village. As Junandat is 
probably a corruption of Wyandot this repetition of places is con- 
fusing. It is probable that this house, post or fort, of Fort San- 
dusky, the first European settlement in Ohio, was the more ac- 
curately represented by the northern fort, at the spot where the 
trail came out on the bay across the neck of land from the Port- 
age, or Carrying, river. This was the beaten route from Detroit 
into the Ohio country and commanded the mouth of the San- 
dusky river. Bradstreet’s camp was here, and probably Paully’s 
blockhouse. The present village of Venice, three miles west of 
the present city of Sandusky, is doubtless not far from the site 
of this ancient Fort Sandusky. The botanist Mitchell made an 
elaborate map in 1755. In it Sandusky Bay, unnamed, is at the 
bottom of Lake Erie; the river is named Blanc; Junandat appears 
as a town named Ayonanton, on a lake called Otsanderket! Not 
until the Universal Atlas, London, 1796, do the Sandusky Bay 
and River both appear with tolerable accuracy. Two other early 
naps should be mentioned here. One of British possessions, 
1763, shows Sandoski as the only settlement between Detroit and 
Niagara. It stands on a bay, but without any sign of a river. 
In Hutchin’s excellent map of 1764, more accurate than any of 
its predecessors, Sandusky Bay [called lake] is for the first time 
in proper shape. Fort Sandusky is on the south side, and a 
Wyandot town, called Junandat in the text, is just south of it. 
Junqueindundeh [later Lower Sandusky, now Fremont,] twenty 
miles inland upon the river, appears mapped for the first time. 
It, and its sister villages up the stream, henceforth gradually grow 
in importance while Fort Sandusky, burned in 1763, as hereto- 
fore stated, was never rebuilt. With the exception of brief men- 
tion of Bradstreet, later, Fort Sandusky now passes from this 
sketch. An appendix to Hutchin’s map notes a route leading 
from Fort Pitt through Fort Sandusky, and through Junquein- 
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dundeh. Heckewelder’s MS. map of 1796, shows a trail west 
from Cuyahoga, old town, to Lower Sandusky. The old mission- 
ary had reason to remember Lower Sandusky where he first saw 
the peculiar Indian custom of “running the gantlet.” 

Before the abandonment of Fort Sandusky, however, our 
chronology invites attention to the diary of Col. James Smith, 
who, as a prisoner and then adopted brave, tramped the forest 
from the lakes to Sandusky river. In 1757 he visited one of the 
Wyandot villages near Fort Sandusky “on the little lake [San- 
dusky Bay] named Sunyendeand where we diverted ourselves 
several days catching rock fish in a small creek, the name of 
which is also Sunyendeand which signifies ‘Rockfish’.” They 
paddled up the river, and “when we came to the Falls of San- 
dusky [the rapids at Upper Sandusky] we buried our birchbark 
canoes, as usual, at a large burying place for that purpose, a 
little below the falls. [This was to keep the canoes from warp- 
ing.] At this place the river falls about eight feet over a rock, 
but not perpendicularly. With much difficulty we pushed up our 
wooden canoes; some of us went up the river, and the rest by 
land with the horses until we came to the great meadows that 
lie between the Sandusky and Scioto.” Here follows the nar- 
tative of the ring hunt given earlier in this sketch. “From the 
mouth of Sandusky to the Falls is chiefly first rate land, lying 
level, intermixed with large bodies of clear meadows where the 
grass is exceeding rank and four feet high. From the Falls to 
the prairies [up-stream] the land lies well to the sun, it is neither 
too flat nor too hilly and is chiefly first rate.” The summer 
after this, young Smith and his old Indian brother returned 
down the river, killing in the passage “four bears and a number 
of turkeys.’’* 

The game of this region was notoriously fine. George 
Croghan I. records seeing bison near Lake Erie in 1772; and in 
1678 M. de Vandreuil wrote “buffalo abound on the south shore 
of Lake Erie.”+ An early settlert at Lower Sandusky used 
frequently to see wild pigeons in a continuous flight, passing so 
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low that men stood with long clubs and killed thirty or forty 
within a few minutes. They would darken the whole air about 
their roosting places. 

The next noteworthy date after the captive Smith, is 1764, 
when Bouquet and Bradstreet, of the British army, were sent 
on an expedition against the turbulent western Indians, and to 
wrest from them the many prisoners whom they had carried 
away in their incursions upon the frontier settlements. George 
Croghan, the deputy superintendent of Sir William Johnson, 
computed that in four months two thousand men, women and 
children on the borders of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland 
had been murdered or carried across the Ohio into captivity.t 
Beyond results, this paper has nothing to do with Bouquet’s wise 
and effective work south of the Sandusky country. Bradstreet, 
however, whose course lay to the north, spared the Sandusky 
villages on a pledge that their Wyandot chiefs would follow him 
to Detroit to complete a treaty there. This was in August. In 
September he returned and encamped near Sandusky Bay, prob- 
ably the site of the old Fort Sandusky. The Newport Mercury 
of November 8, 1764, contains this item: “Colonel Bradstreet 
was at St. Dusky on the 28th September, waiting for the Indians 
to come in according to terms. The faithless and malicious 
creatures are seeking pretexts for delay.”’ This spelling of the 
place is also used in the abstract of an order book, now in the 
Western Reserve Historical Rooms at Cleveland, of Captain 
Degarimo, beginning at “the Camp of St. Dusky Lake, Oct. 3, 
1764.” <A letter in the public records of Great Britain, from 
General Gage to Lord Halifax, December 13, 1764, reads: 
“Colonel Bradstreet not finding the troops under his command in 
a condition to march to the plains of the Scioto, kept the enemy 
in awe by remaining at Sandusky as long as the season would 
permit, and spiriting up the Indians with whom he had lately 
made peace to declare war and send out parties against them 
[i. e. against the tribes who would not make peace]. He had 
regulated affairs at Detroit, got a vessel into Lake Huron and re- 
established the post at Missilimackinak. He broke up his camp 
at Sandusky on the 18th October and had the misfortune to lose 
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twenty-five of his boats from the violence of the surf at Lake 
Erie. This accident obliged part of the troops to march along 
the shore who were for a time relieved by others from the boats.”* 
This catastrophe occurred while the army was encamped for 
the night at the mouth of Rocky River, near Cleveland, a sort 
of tidal wave wrecking twenty-five of the boats and most of the 
lading. Bradstreet himself reported to Bouquet, whom he was 
expected to support by keeping the northern Indians quiet while 
Bouquet attacked them in the heart of their settlements, that he 
had passed a month about Sandusky lake, and had gone up the 
river as far as navigable to Indian canoes, but that he “found it 
impossible to stay longer in these parts.” f Bradstreet was ap- 
parently only half hearted, but at that season the river was low, 
the Black Swamp malaria had got hold of his troops and the 
stormy season on Lake Erie was near. 

In 1765 we find representatives of our Sandusky tribes join- 
ing a council of western Indians in the interior of New York 
State, summoned thither by Sir William Johnson. What Brad- 
street and Bouquet had inaugurated on the waters of the San- 
dusky and the Muskingum, this great Indian agent consummated 
by his sagacity. Through him the Indians now delivered up 
large numbers of captives and agreed to grant to the traders, 
who had suffered in 1763, a tract of land in compensation for 
injuries done them. When the Indians returned to their homes, 
George Croghan, [Johnson’s deputy, noteworthy in himself but 


~ mentioned here chiefly because he was great-uncle of that second 


George Croghan, the hero of Fort Stephenson in 1813.] accom- 
panied them. His object was to conclude a treaty with Pontiac 
and so prevent a recurrence of the Indian war. On the Ohio 
River he was captured and taken to Vincennes; but released, and 
followed the now submissive Pontiac to northern Ohio. At De- 
troit, our Sandusky Indians again conferred with him. It is a 
coincidence that the first Croghan was pitted against Pontiac, 
much as the second Croghan was against Tecumseh. In June, 
1766, Pontiac told Sir William Johnson that he had taken Col. 
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George Croghan by the hand and had never let go his hold, be- 
cause he saw that the Great Spirit would have him a friend of 
the English. 

The first Croghan was a trader as well as Indian Agent, 
and the value of the Indian trade may be computed from the fact 
that in one trip he distributed goods to the value of one thousand 
pistoles [$3.920] among Indians on the Ohio and Miami rivers.* 
Traders on the Sandusky river came from Detroit where they 
obtained a license to traffic with the Indians from the command- 
ant, who required them to give bond to report at his post at 
stated times. These traders sold large quantities of powder, 
lead, flint, firearms, trinkets, blankets; taking in exchange the 
precious furs which were packed on horses to Lower Sandusky, 
and thence taken in boats down the river and along the lake shore 
to Detroit. 

By 1782, two English traders, Arundel and Robbins, were 
seemingly settled + at the Wyandot village at the foot of the lower 
rapids of the river, Lower Sandusky, which was recorded in 
Hutchin’s map of 1764 as Junqueindundeh. Our next knowledge 
of the place comes from Samuel Brady, the scout, whom Wash- 
ington had sent out for information upon the Indian movements. 
He approached the village under cover of night, forded the river, 
and hid himself on the island just below the present State street 
bridge. The next morning he was an unsuspected witness at a 
horserace. A war party had just arrived from Kentucky with 
some fine horses. They were lined up along the west bank of 
the river north of State street. A white mare won race -after 
race. Wearying of the monotony, the Indians put two riders 
upon her. Still she came in victorious. A third man was added, 
which load sufficed to defeat her, and seemed to delight the spec- 
tators. Brady escaped that night and doubtless reported to 
Washington that the Indians were engrossed with other matters 
than war. On a subsequent scouting trip into the Sandusky 
country, Brady was taken prisoner. The notable captive was 
taken to Upper Sandusky where a throng of Indians had gath- 
ered to see him tortured—among them the white renegade, 
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Girty, who had been Brady’s child playmate in Pennsylvania. 
The captive seized an opportunity to push a favorite squaw into 
the fire prepared for himself, and in the resultant excitement 
ran off, was pursued one hundred miles and made his traditional 
leap’over the Cuyahoga river.* A year earlier, in 1778, Daniel 
Boone was led captive through Lower Sandusky; as was also 
his friend, Simon Kenton, on his way to Upper Sandusky where 
Kenton was condemned to be burned. Both, however, escaped. 
Upper Sandusky was at that time the place for the payment of 
British gifts and favors. The old neutrality theory of that earlier 
race of Wyandots who lived at Lower Sandusky, at least a cen- 
tury before, was indeed antiquated. Preceding and following 
the Revolutionary war more Indian captives were brought to 
Lower Sandusky than to any other place in Ohio. Heckewelder 
himself was a prisoner here in 1782, and his name brings us to 
the two darkest deeds in Ohio history,—“twin horrors which 
marked thie last year of the Revolution in the Northwest,’’—both 
of which are intimately associated with the Sandusky River. 
Fort Sandusky was, as has been said, the first European settle- 
ment in Ohio. The first permanent settlements, however, were 
made in 1772 by the Moravians on the Upper Muskingum river, 
where they established three villages, built the first church in 
Ohio, befriended the Delaware Indians among whom they set- 
tled and made many converts from among them. The Revolu- 
tionary War, violating their principles of peace, was their un- 
doing. The Wyandots of tlie Sandusky, having definitely de- 
cided for the British, made every effort to turn the Christian 
Delawares from their neutrality. When the Delawares returned 
the war belt, the Wyandots were angered, and instigated by the 
renegades McKee, Girty and Elliott, a band of three hundred 
Indians from Upper and Lower Sandusky and Detroit marched 
into the Moravian villages. This was in 1781. Under the ex- 
cuse that the British must needs watch these neutrals in the con- 
flict, all the able-bodied Moravians and their Indian converts 
were driven off to the Sandusky river, about two miles south of 
the present Upper Sandusky. Sorrowfully they left their beau- 
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tiful villages, their cattle and hogs and ripening harvests, esti- 
mated at over $12,000. What gave them most pain was the loss 
of all books and writing for the instruction of their young.* 
These were all burned by the savages. On the back of one of 
the Indian women of the party was the infant daughter of the 
missionary Heckewelder, long believed to be the first white child 
born north of the Ohio river. The march to the Sandusky 
river, one hundred and twenty-five miles, occupied a month. 
Here the travellers “pitched upon the best spot they could find in 
the dreary waste and built small huts of bark to screen them 
from the cold. The savages had by degrees stolen everything 
from the missionaries and the Indians on the journey.”* In Oc- 
tober, De Peyster, the commandant at Detroit ordered the Mo- 
ravian leaders, Zeisberger and Heckewelder and others, to ap- 
pear before him. Their route lay through Lower Sandusky, 
where they were lodged in the houses of the British traders 
Arundel and Robbins. Late in that winter of intense suffering 
for the poor Indians, a party of one hundred was sent back to the 
Muskingum to gather a portion of the corn left standing in their 
fields. Early in March, when they were about to return, a merci- 
less crew of border Americans appeared upon the scene, took 
them captive and shut them up in two houses. Details of the 
hideous massacre of these ninety-six Christian Indians and of 
the utter destruction of the smiling villages of Salem, Gnaden- 
hutten and Schoenbrunn, fall outside the limits of this sketch. 
The survivors upon the banks of the Sandusky were at once or- 
dered to Detroit. They walked from Upper to Lower Sandusky 
where two government vessels met them and transported them 
comfortably to Detroit. The white savage, Girty, was furious 
at this consideration shown them in his absence. He had in- 
tended them to trudge all the way. There is no blacker deed in 
Ohio’s history than this Moravian chapter; although Crawford’s 
appalling fate follows hard upon and is, in part, its sequel. 

The Americans had hoped much from the peace following 
Pontiac’s uprising; but just as the Indians were supposed to be 
subjugated, they suddenly fell upon the frontier settlements of 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, with savage fury and 
unanimity of design. In these incursions the Ohio tribes from 
the Sandusky river took the lead, receiving surreptitious aid from 
the British commandant at Detroit. As stated before, Bouquet 
and Bradstreet’s expedition was to stop such depredations and 
for a short time was effective. Washington was so exercised 
that he wrote: “It is much to be regretted that the state of 
the regular troops will not admit of a detachment sufficient to 
undertake anything offensive against the hostile tribes.”* A 
voluntary force, however, of about five hundred horsemen was 
recruited on the border. Col. William Crawford, who though 
ten years the senior had learned surveying under Washington 
and had recently, in his humble cabin on the banks of the 
Youghiogheny, been visited by the commander-in-chief, was 
chosen leader. The object of this expedition was to punish the 
Wyandots into quietude, and not, as Heckewelder imagined and 
as many later historians have been led to believe, to destroy the 
remnant of the Christian Indians encamped on the Sandusky 
River. In the words of General Irvine, commander at Fort Pitt, 
Crawford’s expedition set forth “to destroy the Indian settle- 
ments at Sandusky, by which we hope to give ease and safety 
to the inhabitants of this country.” + The date is May, 1782. 
A word concerning the site of the approaching action. The 
Upper Sandusky of 1782 was on the west side of the river, on 
its immediate bank, five miles below the site of the present Upper 
Sandusky which did not become a Wyandot village till many 
years later. When the war upon the frontier became serious, 
the chief sachem of the Wyandots, Pomoacan, the Half King, 
moved from his village on thé Detroit River, to a place on the 
Sandusky eight miles below the upper village, the place known to 
Crawford’s army. The Indians immediately gathered about him 
there, leaving the upper village deserted. Meanwhile upon the 
Tymochtee creek, the principal western tributary of the San- 
dusky, the hostile Delawares had a village near the present Craw- 
fordsville. This was nearly eleven miles from the old Sandusky 
of the Wyandots; and here lived The Pipe, chief of the hostile 
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Delawares. His village and that of the Half King were the only 
Indian towns upon the waters of the Sandusky above Lower 
Sandusky. The present Upper Sandusky is a later village. 

News of Crawford’s Expedition had speedily reached the In- 
dians on the Sandusky. The villages were soon in a wild state 
of excitement and runners started to Detroit to get aid from their 
British allies. The commandant, De Peyster, immediately dis- 
patched Butler’s Rangers to support the Indians. They were all 
mounted and took two cannon and a mortar. Their horses were 
sent around the lake by land, while the Rangers with their arms 
and cannon went by boat to Lower Sandusky, where their horses 
met them. Meanwhile the traders at Upper Sandusky were 
packing their goods and fleeing to the Lower Town. 

Through the dense Ohio forests, Crawford’s troopers took 
their march, growing terrified as they neared their destination, 
and insubordinate. They passed the deserted Moravian camp — 
the inhabitants it will be remembered had been sent to Detroit — 
and the springs of the present Upper Sandusky ; and then struck 
out into the Sandusky plains. Here they were surprised by the 
waiting enemy at what is still called Battle Island, three and a 
half miles from the courthouse in Upper Sandusky. A brisk en- 
counter ensued, and the torrid June day closed in favor of the 
invaders. The following day Butler’s Rangers appeared, and 
with this apparition of a civilized foe, dismay filled the hearts of 
the assailants. Retreat was decided upon and all the wounded 
brought off. The inevitable confusion was heightened by at- 
tacks from the Indians; the four lines of the force were divided 
and Crawford with his surgeon, Dr. Knight, and a few others, 
were captured next day on the banks of the river. Among the 
spoil gathered by the Indians was a broken sword, picked up on 
the banks of the creek which has ever since borne that name. 
Meanwhile the British troops having accomplished their object 
returned at once to Detroit, by way of river and lake, and “the 
big captain” of the invading army was left to the mercy of the 
Indians. Crawford, Knight and the five others were marched 
up the river to Sandusky Old Town, where the Delaware chief, 
Pipe, painted their faces black — ominous import — with his own 
hand. As the march was continued to the Delaware village on 
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the Tymochtee, the five unimportant prisoners were summarily 
tomahawked, and their reeking scalps flung in the faces of the 
officers reserved for a worse fate. At the place of rendezvous, a 
short distance north of the present Crawfordsville, a crowd of 
eager warriors, squaws and children, with the infamous Girty 
and Elliott were waiting the victims. Doctor Knight was also 
an unwilling and horrified witness. The mind shrinks from the 
details which followed. Crawford was stripped of his clothes 
and secured to the fire-encircled stake. His ears were cut off. 
At least seventy loads of powder were shot into his body and 
then faggots applied as the spectators chased him about the post, 
over the fire and hot ashes.* He begged Girty to shoot him. 
The monster laughed. Cut the tale short; and remember that 
the hostile Delawares were inflamed beyond the ordinary by the 
treatment of their Christian kindred at the hands of the whites. 

It is cheering to record that Doctor Knight effected an es- 
cape, as did the main part of the army. The retreat was led by 
Williamson and a Colonel Rose, a foreigner, who had come into 
General Irvine’s favor. After the close of the Revolution, Rose 
confided to Irvine that he was really a Russian nobleman, Baron 
Gustavus Rosenthal of Livonia. Because of having killed a man 
in a duel he was obliged to flee from his own country, and had 
sought safety in America. He entered the army as hospital 
steward ; but General Irvine noticed his ability and advanced him 
to be his aide. He served with fidelity until the close of the 
war, without having revealed his identity; and then by permis- 
sion he returned to Europe, was regarded with favor by Emperor 
Alexander, and became Grand Marshal of the province of Li- 
vonia.} i 

With Crawford’s Expedition, “rashly undertaken, injudi- 
ciously prosecuted and terminating in almost unparalleled calam- 
ity,” closed the drama of the American Revolution upon the 
wilderness of Ohio. The appetite of the Indians for vengeance 
and plunder was, however, only whetted, and their private fury 
was unchecked until the victorious Wayne dictated terms of 
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peace. In 1785, the masterful Brandt, féted the following year 
in London, assembled a council fire at Lower Sandusky, and 
there formed the league which in 1791 defeated the army under 
St. Clair. 

A second expedition against the Sandusky villages was 
planned, though never prosecuted. It is noteworthy here because 
of a letter on the subject from General Irvine to Washington: 

“We may lay out our accounts to have to fight the Shawa- 
nese, Delawares, Wyandots, Mingoes, in all five hundred. They 
are ald settled in a line from Lower Sandusky to the heads of the 
Miami, not over seventy-five miles. Upper Sandusky lies near 
the center. If all these could be beat at once, it would nearly, 
if not entirely, put an end to the Indian war in that quarter.’’* 

The final contest over the right to occupy the northwest 
took place in 1794 with General Wayne’s triumph at Fallen Tim- 
bers on the banks of the Maumee, sister river of the Sandusky. 
The following summer eleven of the most powerful tribes of the 
northwest were represented at the council fire at Greenville, when 
Wayne dictated terms of the treaty. The Indians solemnly 
promised never again to make certain Ohio lands a cause of war 
or injury, and were themselves received under the protection of 
the United States. The effect of this treaty upon settlement was 
immense. No single or combination of tribes again lifted the 
tomahawk against the United States until just before the war of 
1812. 

By the treaty of Fort McIntosh, 1785, the Wyandot and as- 
sociated tribes relinquished all claim to the Ohio valley; and the 
United States reserved, of the northwestern hunting grounds, 
certain sites for trading-posts. One of these was the two-mile 
square tract at the lower rapids of the Sandusky. This clause 
doubtless emphasized to the author of the Greenville treaty, ten 
years later, the importance of this spot. In the Greenville 
treaty, August 3, 1795, the Indians ceded to the United States 
forever, the two-mile square tract at Lower Sandusky which the 
United States, in the McIntosh treaty had rather peremptorily 
“reserved” to itself. At the close of the War of 1812, the Gov- 
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ernment surveyed and sold this tract, but did not survey the 
surrounding land to which the Indian title was not yet extin- 
guished. So here was this little dot of tentative civilization 
scooped out of the wilderness. With commendable sentiment the 
city of Fremont, formerly Lower Sandusky, has never altered its 
official boundaries, although its population generously overflows 
the two-mile square tract. The situation is at the head of navi- 
gation, a beautiful inland harbor for large boats, and admitting 
navigation for small boats farther south than any other stream 
within the lake system. Lower Sandusky was both the military 
and the commercial center of two races of men. A copy of a 
petition to the government of Ohio, signed by the white inhabi- 
tants of Lower Sandusky, December 21, 1813, has sixteen signa- 
tures. Indian cabins dotted the beautiful hill west of the river 
and council fires lighted the evening sky. Half King, the great 
chief, lived at Upper Sandusky; but Tarhe, the Crane, the prin- 
cipal war chief, lived at Lower Sandusky. After the treaty of 
Greenville, Crane led his warriors from this place against Wayne, 
he himself carrying the Grand Calumet. He was later made 
custodian of the treaty of Greenville,* Harrison declaring him 
“venerable, intelligent and upright.’ After the treaty of 
Greenville, the office of Half King was abolished, Crane became 
head of the Wyandot nation and took up residence four miles 
north of the present Upper Sandusky, the old Indian town of 
Sandusky. On his death, the Indians transferred their council 
house to the present Upper Sandusky, calling the other place 
Crane Town.t At the new village in 1818 an immense company 
gathered to pay respect to the memory of this illustrious chief. 
The general council of all the tribes of Ohio, the Delawares of 
Indiana and the Senecas of New York were present. Red Jacket 
was there from Buffalo to make the monody. The treaty of Mc- 
Intosh had the effect of congregating at Lower Sandusky rep- 
resentatives of all the Ohio tribes. The Delawares came in large 
numbers, and‘ the war-like Muncies established a village three 
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miles below at a place where a creek enters the river. The trad- 
ers dubbed the settlement Muncieville. It was destroyed in the 
war of 1812.* 

A different sort of settlement was effected about 1780 when 
the Indians brought from Virginia a group of captive negroes 
whom they placed in charge of the little peninsula ever since 
known as Negro Point, or in enduring parlance, Nigger Bend.f 
The first permanent white settlers on the Sandusky, antedating 
Wayne’s Victory, were the Whittakers whose name still lingers 
upon Whittaker sand-bar three miles below Fremont. 

Their story is most romantic. About the year 1780, two 
Whittaker brothers and a third young man left Fort Pitt to 
hunt game for the garrison. They were attacked by Indians, 
one was killed, one escaped, and James Whittaker was captured. 
He was taken to Ohio and compelled to run the gantlet, escap- 
ing unhurt from that ordeal. Not pleased with his success, the 
Indians decided that he should run it again, when an old squaw 
came forward, threw her blanket over him and claimed him as 
her son. He was thenceforth counted as one of their own people. 
About two years afterward, a girl of eleven, Elizabeth Fulks, 
was captured by the Indians during a raid into Pennsylvania, 
and carried into the wilds of the northwest. Whittaker became 
acquainted with her and the two were married at Detroit. The 
friendly Wyandots gave them twelve hundred acres of choice 
farming land on the Sandusky River, the tract since known as 
the Whittaker farm, three miles below Fremont. He established 
a trading store there, another at Upper Sandusky and a third not 
far distant on the Tymochtee. He was a successful merchant 
and grew rich. One day after drinking a glass of wine with his 
partner in Upper Sandusky he fell down dead. He was buried 
on his cwn farm and his tombstone was for many years moved 
about, saved from entire destruction by superstitious hands. It 
was at last taken from a corner of a rail fence and deposited in 
Birchard Library, Fremont. It records his death, “in the 48th 
year of his age, December 17, 1804” and affords strong evidence 
that Whittaker was the first white settler in Ohio. 
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This James Whittaker may be regarded as the first educator 
of this region. About 1800 at a large expense, he hired a teacher 
from the east to instruct his older children. He then sent his 
eldest daughter to Pittsburgh where she was well educated and 
coming home was qualified to teach her many younger brothers 
and sisters. Whittaker’s thorough adoption into the Wyandot 
tribe is shown by the fact that he joined their war parties. He 
was present at St. Clair’s defeat and at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers.* 

Hon. Isaac Knapp, a prominent merchant and a former 
mayor of Lower Sandusky, knew in Kentucky early in the nine- 
teenth century, three brothers and two sisters named Davidson 
who in childhood had been captured by the Indians and brought 
to Lower Sandusky. They described to Mr. Knapp minutely 
the lay of the land here, the bends of the river, the high banks on 
the east, so that there was no doubt of the locality they recalled. 
The oldest brother was made to run the gantlet and his success 
so enraged a squaw that she incontinently tomahawked him. 
According to their story the gantlet ground extended south from 
the present Wheeling station along the river bank. This was 
somewhere prior to 1794. 

Frequent mention has been made of the Indians forcing their 
captives to run the gantlet. Our first authoritative description 
of it is from Heckewelder, who observed it in Lower Sandusky 
in 1782. “As soon as the prisoners had crossed the river they 
were told to run as hard as they could to a painted post which 
was shown them. The youngest of the three immediately started 
without a moment’s hesitation and reached the post without a 
single blow. The second hesitated for a moment, but recollect- 
ing himself he also ran as fast as he could and reached the post 
unhurt; but the third, frightened at seeing so many men, women 
and children with weapons in their hands ready to strike him, 
kept begging the captain to spare his life, saying he was a mason 
and would build a large stone house for him or do any other 
work he should choose. ‘Run for your life,’ cried the chief ‘and 
don’t talk now of building houses!’ Our mason now began to 
run, but received many a hard blow one of which nearly brought 
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him to the ground and which, if he had fallen, would have de- 
cided his fate. He however reached the goal sadly bruised and 
besides he was bitterly scoffed at and reproached as a vile coward, 
while the others were hailed as brave men and received tokens of 
universal approbation.” 

So faithfully did the Indians keep their promises made at 
Greenville that for the next ten or twelve years peace obtained 
upon the Sandusky. After the Revolution, the British upon a 
pretext of obligations toward the loyalists not being observed 
by the Americans, withheld the posts at Detroit and at Ft. Miami 
on the Maumee; and from these vantage points kept control of 
the Indian federation and of all the lake shore from Mackinac 
to Niagara. The final surrender of these posts in July 1795 
marked the last important event of the eighteenth century in the 
Sandusky valley. Thus for the first time, northwestern Ohio 
came under the American flag. The county of Wayne was estab- 
lished, embracing Michigan and all northwestern Ohio, including 
the Sandusky country. In 1803, Ohio became a State; and on 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1812, the capital was voted to be moved 
farther up the Scioto river, to Columbus. Thus the Sandusky 
river acquired a fresh significance as a strategic point, the por- 
tage between the two rivers being short, easy and universally 
employed. 

Meanwhile the war-inciting voice of the Prophet was heard 
in the land, and his twin brother Tecumseh was travelling from 
Florida to upper Canada to unite the Indian tribes. One after- 
uoon Mrs. George Williams, who lived on the Williams Reser- 
vation on Negro Point, walked through Muncieville. By a 
light in a wigwam she saw Tecumseh in consultation with an 
Ottawa chief and overheard part of the conversation. Being her- 
self an Ottawa she understood Tecumseh to say that “next year 
when the corn was knee high a war would begin by killing all 
white people on Indian territory, and the British would join 
them.”* “In 1812, Jacob B. Varnum, jr., Indian Agent at Lower 
Sandusky came to my father’s housey in Bloomingville, Erie 
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County, to be sworn in as postmaster at Lower Sandusky,— 
my father being the nearest officer authorized to administer such 
oaths. Mr. Varnum’s father, then a senator from Connecticut, 
had written his son that war would certainly be declared against 
Great Britain very soon, and that a fortification would be built 
at Lower Sandusky. My father concluded to remove to that 
point for safety.”* In June 1812, the United States declared 
war against Great Britain and the west became the theatre of 
conflict. July 1 of this year, John Campbell and a company of 
regulars were ordered to Lower Sandusky where stores were 
being collected for General Hull, head of the western army. The 
company embarked from Cleveland in two large batteaux, with 
decks, and arrived at Lower Sandusky on the 14th. These were 
doubtless the largest craft hitherto seen on the river. Campbell’s 
men now fell to work to erect a stockade. On the 2ist, they 
were ordered to Detroit and went off in their batteaux, leaving 
their sick. The order to Campbell as given by Governor Meigs, 
signifies that there was already a government post at Lower San- 
dusky. It reads: “you will purchase provisions and ammunition 
for twenty days. You will take with you the necessary tools for 
building two blockhouses and piquet them so as to protect the 
United States trading-house and store at that place. You will 
treat all friendly Indians well. Tell the Crane you come from 
me.’’+ 

Early in December, 1812, a detachment of Perkin’s Brigade 
arrived at Lower Sandusky and repaired Campbell’s stockade, 
. “to protect an Indian store formerly established at that place by 
the Government.”t Soon after, the whole of the brigade ar- 
rived. By the 20th, Gen. William Henry Harrison, who had suc- 
ceeded the incompetent Hull as commander-in-chief, reached 
Upper Sandusky, and there made his headquarters. He had an 
effective force of about 1,500 men, artillery and large supplies, 





* The Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical Society was in 1874 
presented with a letter from Postmaster General Meigs, appointing Mor- 
ris A. Newman first postmaster at Lower Sandusky. It is dated July 
2d, 1814. Varnum’s prior holding of the place was rather by exigency 
than by governmental recognition. 
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and the appearance of the camp showed that active preparations 
were near. A hint of his energy comes in report of a ride he 
made from Upper to Lower Sandusky about this time, doing the 
forty miles in seven and a half hours. Information had come 
too late, however, and though he gathered up all the Lower San- 
dusky force and started westward, he could not prevent the aw- 
ful massacre of Americans on the River Raisin in Michigan. 
In February, 1813, a company arrived at Lower Sandusky, to 
help build the fort. One of the members who was in the August 
engagement and lived to a great age, said that their oxen be- 
came so poor from want of sufficient and proper food that it was 
almost impossible to get them to pull the pickets from the woods 
[near Stony Prairie] to the Fort. Many of the oxen died. Large 
packs of wolves were almost constantly howling on their tracks, 
waiting for the opportunity to devour the starved carcasses.* 

“In May, 1813,” continues this narrator, “farmers to the 

number of three hundred came from southern Ohio, after corn 
planting, to see if the American flag still floated on the fort. 
They picketed their horses on the bottom lands between the fort 
and Ballville which was then a beautiful meadow. At the foot of 
the hill between the fort and State Street was a French town of 
log cabins. The French burying ground was at the foot of the 
hill between what are now Birchard Avenue and Ewing street.” 
In May, 1813, a general order from Lower Sandusky shows that 
Colonel Stephenson was in command and the fort and site has 
ever since borne his name. The first known instance of its au- 
thentic use on a letter head is May 22, 1813, in an adjutant’s 
letter to Governor Meigs.+ This same month reinforcements 
marched to the relief of Fort Meigs on the Maumee, Return Jon- 
athan Meigs, Governor of Ohio, at their head. News that the 
sritish had retreated reached him May 12, at Lower Sandusky, 
where Harrison joined him on his return from Fort Meigs. The 
volunteer troops were therefore disbanded at Lower Sandusky, 
“receiving the thanks of the commander-in-chief, and were justly 
applauded for the alacrity and ardor with which they had repaired 
to the standard of their country.’ 
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On the 3d of July a mounted regiment under Col. Richard 
M. Johnson of Kentucky, “the man who killed Tecumseh” and 
the future Vice President, marched from Fort Meigs to Lower 
Sandusky, to recruit their horses there. “The Fourth was cele- 
brated by the garrison and mounted men together, in great har- 
mony and enthusiasm. Colonel Johnson delivered an appropri- 
ate address; and a number of toasts, breathing sentiments of the 
republican soldier were drunk, cheered by the shouts of the men 
and the firing of small arms and the discharge of a six-pounder 
from the fort.” This is the first mention of the cannon “Old 
Betsy,” and it also records the first public celebration of the 
Fourth of July in Lower Sandusky. McAfee’s narrative contin- 
ues: “Considerable exertion was now making to finish the works 
of Fort Stephenson which had been planned and commenced in 
April by Colonel Wood. They were soon afterward completed 
so as to contain a larger garrison and make some formidable 
resistance. On the 6th Colonel Johnson’s regiment left for 
Huron.” Prior to the 16th of July, Major George Croghan ar- 
rived with part of the 17th regiment and took command of the 
fort. Here Harrison, on his way from Cleveland stopped, and 
with Croghan and several other officers examined the heights 
which surround Fort Stephenson. It was concluded that as the 
fort held nothing but two hundred barrels of flour and could 
not be defended against heavy artillery, that if the British should 
approach by water, causing the presumption that they had 
brought heavy artillery, Fort Stephenson should be burned, pro- 
vided a retreat could be effected with safety. 

Harrison then proceeded to Seneca town, nine miles up the 
river, where he constructed a fortified camp, henceforth known 
as Fort Seneca. Here he was reinforced by Colonel Ball’s squad- 
ron of a hundred and fifty dragoons, and Generals Cass and Mc- 
Arthur, making his force about six hundred. The site was ad- 
mirably chosen, on the west bluff about forty feet above the river 
just where it makes a sharp turn, and close to the old army road. 
Here he erected a stockade with a blockhouse at the southwest 
corner. The pickets enclosed a fine spring of water. The place 
was accessible either to Upper Sandusky, where the stores were 
concentrated; or to Fort Meigs on the Maumee, if the safety of 
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that place required the commander’s presence. These two camps 
were the objects to be defended. Fort Stephenson at Lower 
Sandusky was comparatively unimportant. The same month, 
Colonel Ball with a detachment of men moved farther up the 
river, where Rocky River enters the Sandusky on the left, and 
there built a stockade near the old army road, opposite the pres- 
ent city of Tiffin, with which the subsequent village was after- 
ward merged. It was called Fort Ball, and was built as a place 
of security in case of disaster at the north and as a magazine for 
supplies. After the battle of Tippecanoe, Harrison, then at Fort 
Seneca, sent a detachment up the river to strengthen this camp. 
It was occasionally occupied during the remainder of the war.* 
Still further south, at Upper Sandusky, Harrison built Fort 
Ferree, on the high bluff of the river. A mile below Fort Ferree 
was “the grand encampment” where Governor Meigs rested in 
August, 1813, with several thousand Ohio militia on his way to 
the relief of Fort Meigs. 

Throughout the spring and early summer of 1813, Harrison 
passed back and forth along the line of his camps, Upper and 
Lower Sandusky, Fort Seneca, Fort Meigs on the Maumee, to 
Cleveland where the fleet was building, and into the interior to 
consult with Governor Meigs. Meanwhile scouts were watching 
Lake Erie for the approach of the enemy, at either Cleveland 
or Lower Sandusky. On the evening of July 31st, the enemy’s 
fleet was discovered ascending the Sandusky river, — it had suf- 
fered delay through mistaking the mouth of Mud Creek for the 
main channel ;—and only a few hours after the news was reported 
to Croghan at Fort Stephenson, the assailants appeared. Five 
hundred British regulars, veteran troops from the War of the 
Peninsula in Spain, landed on the west bank of the river, oppo- 
site the head of Brady Island, and the Indians numbering from 
one to two or even three thousand and led by Tecumseh himself, 
swarmed in the woods between Fort Meigs and Fort Stephenson. 
It was quite too late to retreat in safety, and Major Croghan, a 
handsome, well-born, spirited Kentucky lad, made rapid prepara- 
tions for battle. His force consisted of but one hundred and 
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sixty men. On the first of August the British opened fire upon 
Fort Stephenson in earnest, from a point of woods two hundred 
and fifty yards to the northwest. Croghan replied with his one 
gun, “Old Betsy,” a six pounder, shifted from place to place to 
convey the impression that he had several pieces. Late in the 
afternoon of the 2d, the enemy made a united assault. Colonel 
Short at the head of the principal column, followed by his men, 
leaped into the ditch surrounding the fort. At that moment, the 
masked porthole in Croghan’s blockhouse was opened and “Old 
Betsy” at a distance of thiry feet poured forth such destruction 
that few who had entered the ditch escaped. Meanwhile the 
other assaulting columns had been routed, and a precipitous re- 
treat began into the woods. Colonel Short and one hundred and 
fifty British regulars and Indians were left dead, and twenty-six 
captured. Croghan had one killed and seven slightly wounded. 
In the night the whole British and Indian force retreated. So 
great was their haste that they left a sailboat containing clothing 
and military stores. Wellington medals of the War of the Pen- 
insula were long afterward ploughed up near the river bank. 

“It will not be the least of General Proctor’s mortifications,” 
wrote General Harrison, in his official report of the affair, “that 
he has been baffled by a youth who has just passed his twenty- 
first year. He is, however, a hero worthy of his gallant uncle, 
Gen. George R. Clarke.” 

The battle of Fort Stephenson, though not in itself a great 
~ battle was the first really brilliant effort of the war of 1812. 
The youth of the hero, the disparity in numbers on the opposing 
sides, and the decisive triumph, aroused a burst of enthusiasm 
throughout the country. This famous repulse of August 2, 1813, 
marks the last invasion of Ohio soil by the British and Indians.* 
It was the turning point in the war that ended in sweeping the 
haughty British navy from our seas and hurling his army from 
our borders.f 

On August 9, “a British boat was discovered coming up the 
river with a flag. When it landed below Fort Stephenson, Cap- 
tain Hunter was sent to meet the commander, who proved to be 
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Lieut. Le Breton, accompanied by Doctor Banner, with a letter 
from General Proctor to the commandant at Lower Sandusky, 
their object being to ascertain the situation of the British 
wounded and afford them surgical aid. Captain Hunter invited 
them to the fort. Le Breton seemed to hesitate as if he expected 
first to be blindfolded, as usual in such cases; but Hunter told 
him to come on, that there was nothing in the fort to conceal; 
and when he introduced him to Major Croghan as the comman- 
dant of the fort he appeared to be astonished at the youthful 
appearance of the hero who had defeated the combined forces of 
his master. 

“As the letter of General Proctor also contained a proposi- 
tion for the paroling of those prisoners who might be in a condi- 
tion to be removed, the flag was sent by Major Croghan to head- 
quarters at Seneca. General Harrison replied to the letter of 
Proctor that Major Croghan, conformably to those principles 
which are held sacred in the American army, had caused all pos- 
sible care to be taken of the wounded prisoners that his situation 
would admit — that every aid which surgical skill could give was 
afforded; and that he had already referred the disposal of his 
prisoners to his government and must await their determination. 
Doctor Banner in the meantime had examined the situation of 
the wounded and was highly gratified with the humane treatment 
they had received.”* 

Two days before Croghan’s victory at Fort Stephenson a 
little encounter took place along the river a half mile south of 
what is now Ballville, two miles above Fremont. Lieut. Col. 
James V. Ball, with his squadron of Kentucky troopers was car- 
rying dispatches from Harrison to Croghan when they were sud- 
denly fired upon by Indians in ambush. Ball had instructed his 
men always to charge with sharpened sabres directly at the smoke 
or sound of a discharged musket in order to close the enemy 
before they could reload the old flint lock muskets which required 
priming. The Colonel himself struck the first blow, and a hand 
to hand skirmish ensued. Within the memory of many still liv- 
ing, an oak stood on the site of this action with seventeen hacks 
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in it, to indicate the number of Indians killed.* Colonel Ball 
lost not a man. Among his troopers was a young private, James 
Webb, grandfather of Lucy Webb Hayes, and his old flint lock 
rifle and hunting horn are among the treasures of Spiegel Grove 
at Fremont. This week, also, Harrison narrowly escaped assas- 
sination by a Shawanese Indian at Seneca. The chief of this 
tribe so repudiated the attempted murder that he himself kept 
guard at the General’s door every night thereafter until the 
troops left. The morning after the battle of Fort Stephenson, 
Harrison arrived from Fort Seneca, to congratulate and consult 
with Croghan, but returned almost immediately. All the military 
energies of the State had been roused by this victory, troops from 
all quarters hurried to the Sandusky river, and both sides made 
vigorous preparation for the inevitable naval battle which should 
decide the command of Lake Erie and its shores. Ship carpenters 
were busily at work, and nine American vessels were ready for 
service, carrying fifty-four guns and six hundred marines. The 
fleet anchored just off Sandusky Bay, on Lake Erie, and the re- 
sultant battle falls slightly without the territory of this sketch. 

The exhilarating news of Perry’s Victory set Fort Stephen- 
son and Fort Seneca in an uproar of tumultuous joy. Governor 
Shelby of Kentucky, with fifteen hundred Kentucky volunteers. 
marching to Harrison’s camp, received the news at Fort Ball 
[Tiffin],f and hastened joyfully on by river and the old army 
road along part of its banks. Harrison immediately proceeded 
to Lower Sandusky and issued orders for the movements of the 
collected troops and the transportation of provisions and military 
stores to the margin of the lake, preparatory to embarkation. 
From Lower Sandusky these went principally by river to the 
portage near the Bay which leads across the isthmus to the 
Portage River at its junction with the lake. The pleasant penin- 
sula between the mouths of the two rivers was speedily filled 
with the army, and the horses turned loose to graze on the fine 
grass. The army was now bound for Canada and the decisive 
Battle of the Thames. 

A final mention of Fort Stephenson from the military stand- 
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point occurs in the spring of 1814 when Croghan, then command- 
ant at Detroit, “ordered on from Lower Sandusky, a point with- 
out my limits, two commands,” for the expedition against Macki- 
nac and the upper lakes. Croghan bitterly opposed this expedi- 
tion, “because if Mackinac be taken we are not at all benefitted.” 
The expedition is chiefly interesting to us now from a letter 
Croghan wrote to Harrison complaining of the action of the 
Secretary of War in passing orders to Major Holmes over 
Croghan’s head. “Major Holmes has been notified by the War 
Department that he is chosen to command the land troops which 
are intended to co-operate with the fleet against the enemy’s 
forces on the upper lakes. So soon as I may be directed by you 
to order Major Holmes on that command and to furnish him 
with the necessary troops, I shall do so; but not till then shall 
he or any other part of my force leave the sod.” * The reader 
smiles at the young officer’s righteous heat, and surmises that 
Croghan’s famous dispatch of July 30 to his chief, “We have 
determined to maintain this place [Fort Stephenson] and by 
heaven we can,” was not entirely to delude the British into whose 
hands it might fall; but was inherently characteristic of this fiery 
youth. 

Philander Rexford arrived with his father’s family in Lower 
Sandusky in 1815, he being a boy of’six years. He soon visited 
the fort and found guards still stationed within and sentinels 
without. A mascot in the shape of a live bear was chained to a 
stake near the center of the fort.|| Thomas L. Hawkins was 
in 1815 put in charge of the government property at Fort Steph- 
enson. After the battle of the Thames in Canada, the spoils 
of the victory were brought by Harrison to Fort Stephenson. 
Among them was General Proctor’s carriage. Hawkins used to 
hitch oxen to it and take carriage rides. Scraping away the paint 
with his jack knife, he concluded that there had been at least a 
dozen coats. One was a peach-blow color. The carriage was 
probably very old.j Other old settlers have recorded seeing this 
carriage in the possession of Mr. Hawkins.t 





* McAfee, History of the Late War. 
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Frequent mention has been made of the old army road and 
trail between Upper Sandusky and Lower Sandusky. It ran 
along the western bank of the river, being the principal thorough- 
fare for troops and supplies during the war, and was laid out 
by General Bell, of Wooster, in 1812. For several years after the 
close of the war, large quantities of provisions for the settle- 
ments around Lower Sandusky passed along this road; and 
many immigrants from Europe who had previously landed in 
Canada took this course on their way south, making it a main- 
traveled road before there were white settlers in the country.* 
This Harrison military trail has been preserved as the main road 
of Spiegel Grove, the residence of President Hayes in Fremont, 
and is distinctly marked out not only by the depression but by 
the elms and oaks which line it, and which have since been 
named after celebrated visitors. In the celebration of 1877 
President Hayes served refreshments to members of his old 
regiment under five of these great oaks, which were then named 
after Rosecrans, Scammon, Comly and Stanley Matthews and 
their old commanuer, General Sheridan. Subsequently a mag- 
nificent elm was named after General Sherman; while three 
presidential visitors are remembered by the Garfield maple, the 


Cleveland hickory and the McKinley oaks. The Harrison trail 


did not follow the river its whole course and was never actually 
surveyed. The present west side river road from Fremont to 
Upper Sandusky, was surveyed by David Risdon and made a 
State road in 1821. It ran as straight as possible, and scarcely 
ever touched the old army road.+ A road along the east side of 
the river led from Lower Sandusky to Delaware, and was used 
first for military purposes and then for emigrants. In 1820 it 
was supplanted by the Morrison State road surveyed by Isaac 
Harrington in 1820. Morrison for whom it was named was a 
commissioner who located the road. The surveyor Risdon, 
named above, was the first appointed postmaster at the office 
located at Fort Ball (Tiffin). It is said that he used occasionally 
to go fishing and carry the mail matter with him in his hat. 
People who were anxious to get their mail and could not wait 
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for his return, would follow him up along the river. Mr. Risdom 
would then take the postoffice from his head and look for letters: 
and papers.* Roads and mail routes were of incalculable im- 
portance in these early days. In March, 1813, Calvin Pease 
wrote from Lower Sandusky to Major Tod: 

“T am ordered by the postmaster-general to run the express. 
mail twice a week from Pittsburgh to the headquarters of the 
northwestern army. For that purpose I have brought on a good 
supply of horses. I wished to have seen General Harrison [who 
had gone on to Cincinnati]— to get a route from this place to 
headquarters that he would approve of. Whenever General Har- 
rison moves his headquarters I should be glad to receive the 
earliest intelligence of it, that I may send on more horses if 
necessary that the mail may always go to his headquarters.” f 

During the war of 1812 there was attached as chaplain to 
Harrison’s command, the Rev. Joseph Badger, the first mission- 
ary in northern Ohio. In 1801 he began work on the Western 
Reserve and in the Sandusky Valley. He received a formal ap- 
pointment from an eastern missionary society to Lower San- 
dusky.t Associated with him was Quintus F. Atkins, a manu- 
script copy of whose diary is in the Western Reserve Historical 
Rooms. There we read that in 1806 these two men “sailed up 
the Sandusky River to Mrs. Whittaker’s, where they unloaded 
and had family prayers, having with them an Indian convert 
named Barnett. This was three miles below the rapids.” A 
little later in returning from a successful fishing at the Rapids, 
Atkins heard Crane, the Wyandot chief “expressing his pleasure 
in granting permission to work their land and to get food, and 
hoping they would dwell together in peace.” February 10, 1807, 
Atkins assisted Mr. Waterman copy a bill of articles for the 
factory, buying some powder of Whittaker.’”§] Mr. Waterman 
was evidently the U. S. factor, and the factory seems to have 
been in the vicinity of the Whittaker farm. 

Badger crossed the Sandusky river, June 14, 1805, “swim- 
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ming his horse by the side of a canoe.” In the fall of 1809 when 
war rumors were afloat, Mr. Badger made an appointment for 
the Indians to meet him at Lower Sandusky and his address to 
them was so convincing, and his influence for four or five years 
had been so powerful for good among them,—that they re- 
solved to take no part in the war if it came.* This was doubt- 
less the principal reason why the Indians of this especial locality 
kept faith with the Americans during the War of 1812, not join- 
ing with the other Sandusky Wyandots in behalf of the British. 

In 1816 John Stewart, a mulatto, began missionary work 
among the Wyandots of Upper Sandusky, and was so successful 
that the M. E. Church sent out Rev. James Finley who has left 
his own record of the work. We read that at one time on his 
way to Quarterly Meeting at Detroit: “I left my horse at Fort 
Ball and hired two young Indians to take me to Portland [the 
present Sandusky on the bay] in a bark canoe. We started about 
noon and the Sandusky River being very full, our bark canoe 
went over the rapids almost with the swiftness of a bird. But 
when we got to eddy water which we reached a short distance 
below Lower Sandusky, we met schools of fish called sheep-head ; 
and they much annoyed us by sticking fast to the bottom of our 
canoe. Once in a while one of the Indians who steered for us 
would take his butcher knife out of his belt and slip down his 
arm into the water and stab one of them and it would almost 
jump on board. But they not being good to eat, we cared not 
to take any of them. We had no provisions with us and de- 
pended on killing deer. My comrades fired several times but 
were not so fortunate as to kill any. Night came on and we had 
no place to stop till we got down into the marshes at the mouth 
of the river. “There was an old Frenchman that lived in this 
marsh and caught muskrats. We arrived at his poor wigwam 
that night and found nothing to eat but muskrats.”’ Next even- 
ing Finley boarded Walk-in-the-Water for Detroit.t 

It is extremely interesting to see that the most approved and 
so-supposed modern method of dealing with the Indian on his 
reservation — industrial training and lands in severalty — was in 
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use by Finley almost a century ago. In 1824, Bishop Soule of 
the M. E. Church visited the mission. “The location [on the 
west side of the river one mile below Upper Sandusky] is de- 
lightful and convenient. The mission has sixty acres of corn 
growing; has reaped wheat and oats and a crop of flax, and 
keeps a great variety of vegetables. It owns ten cows. Indus- 
trial training is popular. Adult Indians visit the school and 
imitate its methods in agriculture, building and butter-making.” 

Finley wrote General Cass, praying for individual allotment 
of Indian lands: “Heretofore the land belonged to the Wyan- 
dot nation. Its equitable division so that each Indian might 
have ownership in the soil would contribute to make each fam- 
ily stationary and also beget an ambition to improve their prop- 
erty. Thus a new stimulus to the development of civilized life 
would be secured.” In this General Cass heartily concurred. In 
the summer of 1825 “a surveyor was employed to lay off a cer- 
tain portion into half sections, and the chiefs request you to finish 
their work.” General Cass formulated a plan to which the In- 
dians assented, and “houses went up in all directions.” 

Finley visited Washington and had an interview with Pres- 
ident Monroe, described the mission work to him and through 
his influence and that of John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, got 
a Government appropriation of $1,333. Monroe desired that he 
should build a church for the mission “of durable materials, so 
that it might remain a house of worship when both of us are no 
more.” This work was performed and in Finley’s words, “the 
house was built out of lime stone, 30 x 40 feet and plainly fin- 
ished. So these people have a comfortable house to worship God 
in ever since. It will stand if not torn down, for a century to 
come.” The building gradually fell into decay, but in 1888, the 
M. E. Church appropriated $2,000 to restore it. In the grave- 
yard are buried John Stewart, the mulatto missionary, and the 
great and good chiefs Between-the-Logs, and Summendewat. 

In 1817, Generals Cass and McArthur succeeded, at the 
Rapids of the Maumee, in purchasing an immense tract of ter- 
ritory from the Indians —all northwestern Ohio, in fact, except 
a few parcels reserved by some of the tribes. One of these was 
the Seneca Reservation of forty thousand acres in Seneca and 
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Sandusky counties. In 1831, the Senecas sold these lands to the 
United States at three cents, eight mills per acre, and were re- 
moved to the far west. To consummate this purchase, Gen. 
Brish, Indian agent, took the Seneca chiefs on to Washington.* 
Some years earlier, leaders of the tribe journeyed from the San- 
dusky to the Missouri river, seeking a favorable spot for their 
future home. On their return, they found the chief Comstock 
dead, and his youngest brother, John, ruling in his place. The 
second and third brothers at once accused Seneca John of hav- 
ing caused Comstock’s death by witchcraft. “Said he, in a strain 
of eloquence rarely equalled, ‘I loved my brother Comstock more 
than I love the green earth I stand upon. I would give myself, 
limb by limb, piece meal by piece meal: I would shed my blood 
drop by drop to restore him.’ But all his protestations of inno- 
cence and affection for Comstock were of no avail.”+ His two 
brothers pronounced him guilty and murdered him at sunrise. 

Before this time white settlements were increasing up and 
down the valley. The present city of Sandusky, at the mouth of 
the bay, was up to 1816 known as Ogontz’s Place after the wise 
chief of that name who had been baptized and educated at Que- 
bec by the Jesuits. He was assigned by their ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to the Ottawas. Jay Cooke, born near the site of 
Ogontz’s cabin commemorated the name in his magnificent es- 
tate near Philadelphia. © Reuben Rice, who as a pioneer lad 
passed through the place in the fall of 1811, remembered that 
but one white family lived there—that of an Indian trader 
named Harrison. The ground now occupied by the city was a 
thicket of wild plum trees.t 

In 1816 William Wildman laid out the town and called it 
Portland. In 1818, Wildman and Mills platted it and renamed it 
Sandusky City, the city being dropped by the Ohio act to incor- 
porate cities years afterward. It is an irony of fate that the 
Sandusky city best known to the outside world, was never 
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known by that name to the Indians who loved and haunted the 
Sandusky valley. 

A group of French families, escaping from revolution and 
despotism in their native land, arrived in this country early in the 
nineteenth century and settled at Monroe, Mich., moving there- 
after to the Maumee valley. In January, 1813, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, fearing their disturbance during the British and Indian 
hostilities, directed the removal of the French colony to the San- 
dusky vailey, and twenty families started. The procession con- 
sisted of one horse sleighs, the runners made of boards. The snow 
was very deep and the order of the train was frequently changed 
that the horses might take turns in breaking a path. At the 
mouth of the Muscalonge creek fresh teams were in waiting, and 
the travellers reached Lower Sandusky and were lodged for the 
winter in the government barracks. In the spring cabins were 
arranged for them near the fort, but the hostile Indians threat- 
ened their safety and again the government moved them, this 
time to Upper Sandusky. On the way they heard the British 
cannon storming Fort Stephenson, August 2d. After the war, 
these wards of the nation came back to Lower Sandusky in gov- 
ernment wagons and gradually dispersed to make individual 
homes and take up their own support.* Some continued to re- 
side at Lower Sandusky; De Mars and La Point made squatter 
improvements down the river their.names being combined in that 
of the De Mars Point club house thereabouts. A group of fam- 
ilies settled in Rice township on Mud Creek. The land sales of 
1821 caused serious confusion among these squatters. . 

Up the river, Tiffin in 1821 had six cabins, while Fort Ball, 
just across the stream had developed into quite a settlement. 
Josiah Hedges was proprietor of the former place, Jesse Spencer 
of the latter, each striving to secure the location of the county 
seat. It was awarded to Hedges who thereupon purchased 
Spencer’s tract and named the whole Tiffin, after Ohio’s first 
Governor. Many funny stories are extant about the rivalries of 
the proprietors before the merger. Spencer had built a brush 
dam, the first dam erected by man — beavers were at home here 
—across the river. The water raised by it ran the first saw 
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mill on the river. This dam caused numerous fist fights, and its 
destruction became the cause of the first law suit in the newly es- 
tablished county. * 

Farther up the river, Upper Sandusky new town, was not 
formally laid out until 1843. One year earlier Charles Dick- 
ens and his wife passed through the place spending the night 
in great discomfort at a log tavern and deriving material there- 
from for “American Notes.” 

The last important town on the Sandusky, there but a small 
stream, is Bucyrus, laid out in February 1822 by Samuel Norton 
and Col. James Kilbourne, proprietors. Kilbourne’s favorite his- 
torical character was Cyrus the Great, and with a portion of the 
prefix “beautiful,” he concocted a name. Furthermore the colonel 
celebrated his town in ryhme: 


“T’ll tell you how Bucyrus now 

Just rising like the star of morn, 
Surrounded stands by fertile lands 

On clear Sandusky’s rural bourne.” 


In the first years of cellar digging, the bones of mastodon 
were occasionally found at Bucyrus, one perfect skeleton being 
purchased by Barnum. An extensive cranberry marsh of some 
two thousand acres was a feature of this locality, and was long 
a source of profit ; but in 1855 the marsh was drained and largely 
redeemed to agriculture. 

Richland county, in the western part of which the Sandusky 
has its source, was a favorite resort of Johnny Appleseed, famous 
throughout Ohio as early as 1811, and it is scarcely to be doubted 
that some of the old apple orchards along the river were of his 
planting. Going from place to place, he carried a bag of apple- 
seeds on his back, cleared a little patch of land along a stream, 
surrounded it with a rude enclosure and planted his seeds. He 
had such little nurseries all through Ohio, Indiana and Pennsy]l- 
vania. This odd character regarded dog fennel as a medicinal 
herb, valuable to civilization, and so of that too he carried quan- 
tities of seed which he scattered along his way. We could have 
spared it. 
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Pioneer life in these upper villages was rich in incident, but 
since Lower Sandusky was the head of navigation, the tale of 
the river after the war of 1812 centers largely about that place. 

In 1680 La Salle in his Griffin, sailed the length of Lake Erie. 
It is easy to believe that he put into Sandusky Bay, the finest 
harbor on the Lakes, but we have no record to verify the sup- 
position. The first steamer that we know entered the mouth of 
our river and landed at Lower Sandusky was the Walk-in-the- 
Water, happily named after the great Wyandot chief of that name 
who, the day after Perry’s victory left the British and came with 
his warriors to Harrison. Harrison flatly told him that if he 
wanted peace, he must abandon Tecumseh and get out of the 
way of the American army; and with these terms he hastened to 
comply.* The steamer Walk-in-the-Water was built for the 
Maumee river trade, a city — Orleans-of-the-North — having been 
laid out just below Perrysburg. The Walk stuck on the sand- 
bars, however, and that place is now Toledo harbor, the boat 
thus unwittingly denoting the precise spot of the future city of 
the Maumee.t The same year saw a far more extraordinary 
craft with a no less speaking name, the Pegasus, working its 
way up and down the Sandusky river, from Portland, as San- 
dusky was still called, to Lower Sandusky. The boat, constructed 
by Elisha W. Howland and Thomas L. Hawkins, consisted of two 
large canoes, side by side, separated by a platform large enough 
to carry a superstructure of machinery, a large amount of freight 
and several passengers. The machinery was operated by four 
horses which, moving tread mill fashion, worked paddles at each 
side of the boat. On one occasion a refractory horse broke his 
halter, plunged head first over the rail and hung in that precari- 
ous situation until cut loose. He then swam triumphantly ashore 
“to the great delight of the whole crew.” ¢ The Pegasus aimed 
to make three trips a week. The passage of forty miles consti- 
tuted a good day’s work under the most favorable circumstances, 
She continued to run until June 29, 1824, when in a severe storm 
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she was beached on the bay shore and damaged beyond repair. 
Her cargoes consisted of furs, pork and whisky on the down trip; 
and on the return salt and limited amounts of merchandise 
for traders in the interior. The Pegasus was not the only boat 
that testified to the inventive genius of Thomas L. Hawkins. Be- 
fore a bridge had been provided at Lower Sandusky, he con- 
structed a ferry which was propelled by paddle wheels, driven by 
dog power, after the style of the dog churn. Persons living in 
1879 had used both the horse-boat and the dog ferry. 

The “horse-boat,’ however, was not the first advance upon 
the light canoe. So propitious did the heavily timbered district 
appear for boat building, that just after the battle of Fort Ste- 
phenson the national government reserved a strip of land along 
the east side of the river for a government navy yard. This res- 
ervation extended from State Street a mile down stream, and 
east to the present Sandusky Avenue. It was never used as a 
navy yard, and soon after the civil war Congress passed a bill 
turning this government land over to the city of Fremont. The 
city council, before offering it for sale, reserved a charming plot 
along the bank for a city park. A succeeding council, less mind- 
ful of future needs of a thriving city, fatuously gave away this 
reservation to a manufacturer who thought he would like to build 
a saw mill there! 

In 1816, according to Dr. Brainard’s manuscript, a small 
sloop was built nearly opposite the upper end of Brady island, on 
the west bank. She was of twenty tons burden and was called 
the Nautilus. Succeeding the “horse-boat” the schooner Cin- 
cimnati and the Ohio were built, in 1828, where the sash factory 
now stands; and the Wyandot, at the mouth of Muscalonge 
creek. 

What the people along the river most wanted in those early 
days was salt, more especially as the river teemed with fish. 
“Every spring,” says Dr. Brainard’s manuscript, “the pickerel 
and white bass were found in such multitudes all along the 
rapids, that it was often quite impossible to ride a. horse across 
the ford till much exertion was made to drive them away and 
make room for his feet. Fish had in the meantime become a 
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good article for traffic with southern teamsters, who occasionally 
came in with six horse wagons loaded with flour to exchange. 
Hence in addition to the much-needed flour, at times a good deal 
of cash was paid for our choice fish, and our town became noted 
not only for its romantic situation, its productive soil, the history 
of its inhabitants, but for its extensive fisheries.” 

The Fremont Freeman of May 24, 1851, has this item: “This 
has been one of the most prolific seasons for fishing for years. 
On one ground there were about 100,000 white bass caught in 
one week, about three hundred barrels. There have not been 
far from a thousand barrels caught within the past two weeks.” 

I. M. Keeler, who came to Lower Sandusky in 1840, says 
that it was difficult to cross the river in a boat, in the spring 
season when the fish were going up. They filled the whole chan- 
nel of water. He frequently saw three or four wagon loads of 
white bass taken out with one draw of the seine. The barrels of 
packed fish branded Dickinson, Birchard and Grant were to be 
found all through the east. Sturgeon weighing from seventy 
to a hundred pounds were common; cat fish and muscalonge 
from twenty to fifty pounds. The fishermen would haul a stur-. 
geon up on the banks and cut his throat like sticking a pig. 
The carcasses would lie there till dry and then be piled up and set 
afire. They burned like a pitch-pine log. 

Before the year 1800, James Whittaker had traded with the 
Indians along the river, and his whilom partner Hugh Patterson 
kept a store at Muncietown. The first real stock of goods, how- 
ever, brought to Lower Sandusky was by J. S. and G. G. Olm- 
stead, in 1817. It came from Albany to Buffalo by land, thence 
by lake, bay and river. It consisted of merchandise, groceries, 
hardware and liquor to the amount of $27,000. The brothers 
brought with them carpenters to build a store, coopers to make 
fish barrels; with glass, nails and pine lumber. The’first season 
the firm shipped 20,000 muskrat worth 25 cents each; 8,000 coon 
worth 50 cents each; 2,000 deer, 50 cents; 150 otter, $5 each; 
and 200 bear skins at $5 each.* In 1830 the first wheat was 
shipped east. Later, loads of wheat were brought in from forty 





* Everett’s Sandusky County. 
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to fifty miles around for shipment down the Sandusky. In the 
early forties, Mr. Keeler remembers seeing loads of wheat “reach 
from the present Wheeling station to the wharves, so thick that 
you could step from one to another, four or five hundred of them 
unloading from ten to fourteen thousand bushels in a day. There 
was a whole row of warehouses near the present wharf.” That 
this traffic had periods of depression, an article in the Lower 
Sandusky Freeman, July 7, 1849, would seem to show. The ed- 
itor wrote: 

“Lower Sandusky for the last four or six years has remained 
dormant hardly doing enough business to supply the demands of 
the inhabitants and the surrounding country. This was owing 
in part to the negligence of its antediluvian citizens to the 
facilities which nature had placed within their reach. Always 
boasting and priding themselves upon the fact that they enjoyed 
one of the best localities for business in the western country and 
flattering themselves with the belief that the place would be 
built up in a few years from the fact that the Sandusky river was 
navigable up to their doors, they looked with astonishment and 
dismay when they saw their neighboring villages spring up into 
large towns and outstrip them in all kinds of business. They had 
more men of capital than either of their neighbors. They had 
not learned that $10,000 laid out in making good roads would do 
more toward building up a town than ten times that amount 
locked up in their drawers. They had not learned the charm of 
the nimble six-pence. The improvement of the river has at last 
excited their attention and now dredging has made it navigable 
for vessels drawing seven or eight feet of water. During the 
present season there have been more vessels in our port than for 
two years combined.” 

Lower Sandusky was made a port of entry, with a customs 
collector, in the early thirties. Sailboats could tack their way 
up the winding channel. When winds were contrary, the 
captains sometimes sent out men in canoes with windlasses to 
put around the trees and so wind the boat around the bends. The 
first published list of boats which I can find is in the Freeman 
of May 4, 1850, headed “Port of Fremont. Arrivals: 
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April 1. Brig Castalia from Sandusky City. 
April 2. Schooner Butts from Cleveland. 
April 2. S. S. Islander from Sandusky City. 
April 2. Sloop Louisa from Cleveland. 


April 10. Schooner London. 

April 10. Schooner Hero. 

April 22. Schooner Virago from Buffalo. 

Local newspapers of the next few years contain these items: 
“March, 1851: The steamboat /slander has begun her regular 
trips between Sandusky and this place. She left Wednesday last 
with three thousand bushels of wheat.” Wheat was then selling 
at a dollar a bushel. June, 1851: A propeller, the Fremont, is 
building here to run between this port and Sandusky City. 

In July, 1851, the Freeman records that the schooner Hamer 
ran between this port and Buffalo in seventy-eight hours, the 
quickest trip ever made by a sailboat over that route. The same 
month Captain Orr “gallantly gave the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of Fremont a free ride on his fast sailing upper cabin steamboat 
Islander. The day was beautiful and at an early hour one hun- 
dred persons were on board and were soon gliding down the 
smooth waters of the Sandusky, leaving the marts of shipping 
far behind. The scene on the boat was of unusual animation. 
Sweet smiles of the fair ladies, kind attentions of the nice young 
men, little chit-chats, flirtations, songs, polkas and promenades.” 

In December of this same 1851, the deputy collector makes 
his report of the port of Fremont for the season. Its value of 
exports is $337,279.58; its imports $201,026. There were eighty- 
eight boat arrivals and departures. The list of exports included 
163,871 bushels of wheat; 43,241 of corn; 265,086 staves; 1,009 
kegs of butter; 201 barrels eggs; 28,580 pounds of bacon and 
hams; 2,613 deer skins; 250 black walnut crotches; 14.942 
pounds of leather. The principal import is salt of which there 
were 2,990 barrels. 

The Journal, May 19, 1854: “But few cities in northern 
Ohio have better facilities for the speedy and direct shipment of 
produce than Fremont. With her river and railroads she has 
four direct connections with the lake. The river, however, is the 
natural outlet and will do the freight business. That it is com- 
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petent to handle any amount of it is seen from the following 
statement: The schooner Rush has just taken on the following 
cargo: 5,680 bushels oats; 2,500 bushels corn; 320 barrels pork; 
58 casks ashes; 93 casks hams; 18 rolls of leather; 30 kegs of 
butter, 19 barrels of lard. With this ponderous cargo she passed 
down the river without lighters and in thirty-six hours was safe 
in Buffalo harbor. But few vessels on the lakes venture out with 
a heavier cargo in proportion to their capacity than this; and 
yet she was towed down the river by the Islander with perfect 
ease. The Alwilda, the next day, took on 3,500 bushels of corn 
and other freight. A quantity of black walnut timber and staves 
has also been shipped and there is yet in the neighborhood of 
300,000 feet of black walnut timber and 800,000 staves, and pro- 
duce of every description waiting to go forward. The Sandusky 
river as it regards the business of Fremont is of vast importance. 
And as the depth of the channel across the bars is affected by 
south winds it will be necessary that the channel there be deep- 
ened and widened. In consequence of its serpentine course it will 
always be necessary to have boats towed back and forth. In 
view of this fact we should either procure a tug boat or build 
propellers with sufficient capacity and of sufficient number to do 
the business. Our opinion is that both are needed.” 

September 22, 1854. The Journal: “Our port presented a 
lively appearance Monday morning, there being eight vessels at 
the wharves receiving and discharging freight.” 

Journal, July 13, 1855: Captain Orr with his new steamer 
the Jsland Queen was in port Saturday. Now that he has a 
brand new craft and a fast sailer he cannot help being a greater 
favorite than ever before. The /sland Queen will make regular 
trips to this port; may she always have a full cargo and fat 
freight bills.” 

Journal, July 11, 1856: “A hundred of our citizens left on 
the sland Queen, July 4, for Kelley’s Island. The Fremont band 
enlivened all with their music. On the return trip at six o’clock 
the company assembled on deck under the folds of the flag now 
radiant with thirty-one stars, and were called to order by B. J. 
Bartlett. On motion, the Declaration of Independence was then 
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read by I. M. Keeler. Lewis Pike made a short and pretty ad- 
dress, followed by Mr. Oscar Ball.” 

' The Journal, September 12, 1856: “On the roth, about one 
hundred and fifty Republicans of Fremont took passage on the 
Island Queen for Sandusky to join in the mass gathering of Free- 
men. We were accompanied by Old Betsy. It talked some, and 
had many admirers and with the Fremont delegation was received 
by the thousands with three tremendous cheers. The day was a 
glorious one for the cause of freedom.” This, of course fore- 
shadows the Civil War. 

The Journal, January 23, 1857. “Who used Old Betsy last? 
It has been standing in the street for several weeks now. Capt. 
Parrish should see to this old servant.” 

This cherished cannon which lifted her voice in the first 
public celebration of Independence Day in Lower Sandusky, 1813, 
and which the following month did such valorous work in the de- 
fense of Fort Stephenson, was removed after the war to the Pitts- 
burgh arsenal. Some years afterward Congress ordered its 
return to the scene of its early triumphs. Owing to the dupli- 
cation of village names it was missent to Sandusky City where 
the authorities naturally wished to keep it, and for better con- 
cealment buried it. Mayor Brice J. Bartlett of Lower Sandusky 
put detectives on its track, traced it and sent men and wagon to 
bring it home. It was the ingenious Thomas L. Hawkins who 
identified the gun in Pittsburgh, recognizing it by the scar on its 
breech which he believed was made by a cannon ball while in 
action. He said it was an old French cannon captured from the 
French in the French and Indian wars of 1756-63.* 

April 16, 1859. “The launch of Capt. Totten’s new vessel 
came off Wednesday. It slid into the water without the slightest 
mishap. Her dimensions are deck 145 feet, beam 30, depth 10 
feet 8 inches. She is capable of carrying 20,000 bushels of 
wheat.” 

In a long article on the celebration of August 2d, 1860, the 
Journal says: “At six o'clock Captain Parrish brought out Old 
Betsy and fired a salute of thirteen rounds. Soon after the people 





* Hawkins in conversation with J. P. Moore. Journal, Sept. 9, 1892. 
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of the county began to pour in. The Cleveland and Toledo rail- 
way [L.S.& M.S. R. R.], brought a large delegation from the 
west, and at nine the Norwalk Light Guards and Bugle Band 
with delegations from all the towns on the line. A little later 
the steamers Bonnie Boat, Swan and Jsland Queen arrived from 
Sandusky and Plaster Bed, bringing hundreds more.” Cassius 
M. Clay was the orator of the day. 

Journal, March 25, 1859. Several vessels are now in port— 
the Bonnie Boat, the new steamer from the Plaster-Bed (Marble- 
head), to take the place of the Fremont burned last summer, was 
in port Monday. She is a beautiful boat designed for the river 
and bay trade and will make tri-weekly trips to this port.. 

February 6, 1861. G. W. Dwelley shipped the past two 
months 100,000 pounds of fresh fish from his fish house in this 
village. June 21, the schooner Ben Flint of this place sunk 
in the Cleveland harbor, loaded with 14,000 bushels wheat; the 
first serious accident to the Fremont fleet. 

August I, 1862 occurred a band excursion to Kelley’s Island 
on the Jsland Queen. “We slowed it by ‘secessia,’ the band play- 
ing Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia, and the prisoners waving 
a black and a red flag. On August 22, the government adver- 
tised in the Journal for 2,000 cords of wood for the rebel pris- 
oners on Johnson’s Island. November 28, over one thousand 
rebel prisoners exchanged and put on cars for Dixie, “just in 
time to save the Government a huge wood bill.” 

Total clearings for the month of July, 1864, at the Fremont 
port were valued at $151,975. In March, 1866, the new propellor, 
City of Fremont, to take the place of the old Fremont which had 
burned, began making weekly ‘trips to Buffalo. She was owned 
by the Fremont Transportation Company; capital $10,000. 
Charles Foster was president of the company. Her sister boat, 
the Saginaw also left weekly, the Saginaw being owned by the 
New York Central R. Ry. line. “The Propellor Fremont is an 
honor to the Lakes, fast, substantial, and convenient ; with her 155 
foot passenger cabin, twenty state-rooms, kitchen, etc., and all 
built by Fremont money.’’* 





* Journal, August 11, 1865. 
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In 1877, the Young Reindeer was still making tri-weekly 
trips from Fremont to Sandusky, carrying freight and passengers. 

These items read oddly enough to residents of Fremont at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, who seldom see a large 
boat upon the Sandusky River. The magnificent fleets of all our 
western rivers melted like snow before the fatal rivalry of the 
railways. Travel deserted them and traffic sought the swifter 
transportation of the shore. The Ohio Railway must here have 
brief mention. This famous structure, built on stilts, was one 
result of the wild financial craze and bad state legislation of 1836 
and ’37, by which Ohio’s credit was generously lent to railways, 
turnpike and canal companies. The Ohio railroad was to extend 
from Ashtabula to the Maumee and beyond, and it crossed the 
Sandusky river at Lower Sandusky. Its novel construction is 
the only part that intimately concerns this sketch. The founda- 
tion was to be on piles driven into the ground by a traction ma- 
chine. The whole thing was “a unique travelling railroad con- 
struction circus.” The pile-driver locomotive worked also a 
horizontal buzz-saw which cut off the pile when thoroughly set. 
Behind the pile driver and saw mill was a peripatetic boarding- 
house for the work hands, and the whole train was trundled along 
over the rails laid on top of the finished piles. The cross-ties 
were laid from pile to pile and upon this superstructure extended 
the iron track. Meanwhile a supurb trestle of solid oak timber 
was erected across the river from hill top to hill top and huge 
piers rose out of the water to receive the woodwork of the bridge 
which was located about fifty rods below the present State Street 
bridge. The pile-drivers went merrily on for about two years, 
booming, screaming, pounding their way through our magnificent 
forests; Ohio railroad money was the general circulating me- 
dium; when the bubble burst, the machines stopped, and the 
people had the worthless Ohio railroad money in their pockets.* 
It was nearly a half century before the last vestiges of the double 
row of piles finally disappeared from the marsh lands of Lower 
Sandusky. 

The first bridge across the Sandusky river, anywhere on the 
stream, was constructed about 1828, under the direction of the 





* Condensed from Homer Everett and King’s Ohio. 
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Hon. John Bell, superintendent of the Maumee and Western Re- 
serve Road. This bridge was where the present Fremont bridge 
crosses State street. It was all of timber, without cover, and 
rested on bents. It stood till February, 1833, when the extra- 
ordinary freshet of that year moved it bodily and bore it on a 
mass of ice and driftwood to the upper point of the island where 
it lodged and lay stretched almost from bank to bank. By the 
help of a few timbers and planks it was used some time as a 
footbridge. It remained in this position till the river had frozen 
over, about April first of that year. During the next summer 
another bridge was built upon a similar plan by Judge Howland. 
In the spring freshet of 1843, Presbyterian services, which were 
held on the east side of the river, were dismissed early, because 
word came that the bridge could not long stand. Many of the 
people refused to trust themselves to it and crossed on the ice, 
dangerous as that was. Among the crowd of the more daring 
was Judge Howland. “I built this bridge,” he said, “and the 
Lord and the flood can’t budge it.” Soon afterward it broke 
away. “The Lord’s beat me this time,” was his remark when he 
came ashore. Many persons were carried down and some thor- 
oughly drenched, though none were hurt. Soon after, the more 
permanent bridge designed by Cyrus Williams was erected, the 
timbers taken from the abandoned trestle work of the Ohio 
Railroad bridge. This bridge stood over thirty-five years, until 
the present iron bridge supplanted it, in 1877, at a cost of $20,357. 

A long communication on Sandusky river improvement, 
signed by James Justice, John R. Pease, R. P. Buckland and A, 
J. Dickinson, appeared in the Freeman October, 1850, in which 
these eminent citizens say that as commissioners of the river im- 
provements they had received over $7,600, and expended $6,400. 
The unexpended money was loaned to La Q. Rawson and Sardis 
Birchard at six per cent. “The committee called to its aid the 
late Hon. Rudolphus Dickinson who had long been connected 
with the public works of the State and was supposed to know 
more about such matters than any of the commissioners. He 
assisted in making an examination of the bars in the river and 
fixing upon the points where the work was done. The money 
was expended with all possible economy, and the commissioners 
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have received no compensation for their time and trouble save 
the abuse of those who make it a point to find fault with every- 
thing in which they have not a hand. Every one who will look 
at the matter with unprejudiced eyes must see that this improve- 
ment had already been of great benefit to the county. The im- 
provement of the Whittaker bar is completed so that all the 
larger class of vessels pass without difficulty. This alone is 
worth all the money which has been expended. The lower bar 
is not completed, but has been greatly improved. But for these 
improvements vessels could hardly get over the bar empty, in the 
present low stage of water in the lake and bay, it being lower 
than for many years. The full extent of the benefits will not be 
perceived until warehouses and vessels are built to facilitate the 
forwarding of produce. These will come but not in a day or 
year, at least by the few individuals who are undertaking them 
against the opposition of those who ought to aid instead of op- 
posing these improvements.” 

Ten years later, December, 1860, an editorial in the Journal 
says: “With the exception of two bars the average depth of 
water is from twelve to fifteen feet. The Whittaker bar is 800 
feet across and is principally sand. The average depth on the bar 
this summer is seven feet. Eighteen miles below is the second bar, 
a clay barrier, 1200 feet across with an average depth of six feet 
of water.” In August 1865, a committee was appointed by cit- 
izens for river improvement. Before October, $17,000 had been 
raised, the contract let and dredging machines were at work, 
“with a result that farmers get about two cents more a bushel 
for wheat than before.” In October, 1866, through the perse- 
verance of R. P. Buckland, Representative, the Government 
made a survey of the Sandusky river and the following March 
appropriated $20,000 for dredging and improving the channel. 

By 1849, the confusion attending the repetition of the name 
Sandusky up and down the river had become so serious that the 
business prosperity of Lower Sandusky seemed to require a 
change of name. Croghansville, the name of the settlement on 
the beautiful high land east of the river, was the natural choice; 
but the local hero had pronounced his name as though it were 
spelled Krawn, and the discrepancy between its pronunciation 
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and its spelling would work havoc with frontier orthography. 
The name of the “Pathfinder” was at that time in everybody’s 
mouth, and by Fremont’s name the place was henceforth known. 
The matter was presented before the local courts by a young 
lawyer, Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Three miles north of Sandusky, in her land-locked harbor, 
lies Johnson’s Island, nearly a mile long, originally covered with 
timber. It was a favorite resort of the Indians from up-river 
who came here in fishing season, and also when they had pris- 
oners to torture. In 1861, the property was leased by the na- 
tional government as a depot for Confederate prisoners, the 
necessary buildings erected and the first prisoners installed in 
April, 1862. The number constantly changed, three thousand 
being the most detained there at any one time, but the records 
show a total of over 15,000. Owing to the supposed security of 
the place, the prisoners were largely officers. So considerate was 
their treatment that their wants were said to have been better 
filled than those of the Union soldiers guarding them.* The 
Michigan, the only U. S. vessel on the lakes, was stationed at 
Johnson’s Island as guard. In September, 1864, the Confeder- 
ates took advantage of the prevailing gloom among the Union- 
ists to set on foot a gigantic scheme for the release of the Con- 
federate prisoners in the northwest. Camp Douglas, near Chi- 
cago, with 8,000 prisoners; Camp Chase, near Columbus, with a 
like number; Camp Morton, near Indianapolis, with 4,000; and 
Johnson’s Island with nearly 3,000 officers, were the points of 
conspiracy. The time chosen was when the Democratic national 
convention had just declared the war a failure. The plan was 
for this great body of soldiers,’ officered from Johnson’s Island, 
to seize horses and hurry south, raiding the country, and join 
the rebels in Virginia. At the same time the steamer Michigan 
was to be captured and co-operate with the released prisoners on 
land. A Confederate Captain, Cole by name, who had been 
posing as a rich oil man from Titusville, and figuring largely in 
social circles in Sandusky, was entrusted with this task. 

On the 19th of September, the steamer Parsons, plying be- 
tween Detroit and the island was boarded on the Canadian shore 





* Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio. 
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by a number of men bringing an old trunk. Off Kelley’s Island, 
the officer in command of the boat was confronted by men with 
revolvers, the old trunk opened, the whole party armed there- 
from, and the boat taken over. At Middle Bass Island the 
Island Queen, a boat plying between the islands and up the river, 
mentioned frequently heretofore, came alongside to exchange 
passengers. She was boarded by the conspirators and captured, 
the Island Queen being then sunk, while the Parsons cruised 
about the Bay awaiting the signal from accomplices on the 
Michigan. That part of the plot, however, had failed. Cole de- 
layed the signal a few moments too long and through some in- 
discreet movement was arrested by the captain of the Michigan, 
whose guest he was. The Parsons soon suspected the situation, 
and fled to the Canadian shore. There the boat was scuttled and 
the conspirators escaped. Cole was confined in Fort Lafayette 
but escaped to Canada and afterward joined Maximillian in 
Mexico. He was eventually pardoned. Beall, “the pirate of 
Lake Erie,” the prime mover in the conspiracy, who with his 
forces waited in the Parsons outside the Bay, was hung as a spy, 
on Governor’s Island, February 1865.* 

No history of the Sandusky river can ignore its varying 
volume of water. Usually water stood in the Black Swamp all 
summer, keeping the river up, while the heavy forests equalized 
and conserved the moisture. In the high water of springtime, 
there was but half a mile of portage between the Sandusky and 
the Scioto rivers, and that very level and clear of rocks. In 1838 
occurred the greatest drought in the history of Ohio. The -wet 
prairies of even the redoubtable Black Swamp, from the San- 
dusky to the Maumee were evaporated ; the bottoms cracked open 
from the shrinkage; the tall grass died by the acre, and trees 
growing in the swamps were killed. 

In April 1860, the Fremont Journal says: “For three 
nights and two days the fall of rain has been unprecedented. 
The Sandusky contains more water than for twelve years — two 
feet above the high water mark of 1854. The highest ever re- 
membered was in 1847, when the river was at least two feet 





* Condensed from Lake Shore Magazine, and Cole’s Narrative in 
Philadelphia Press, February, 1882. 
+ Crawford’s Expedition. 
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higher than this morning. There was also notably high water in 
1821, and in 1904. 

Before dawn on the Sunday morning of February 4, 1883, 
the Fremont fire bell aroused the citizens who found hundreds 
of their dwellings surrounded or already inundated by water. 
Heavy rains of two days, falling upon a frozen ground, with ice 
gorges formed below town, had caused a sudden rise of water in 
the river four or five feet above any previous high water mark. 
The water flowed through Front street, the principal business 
street of the city, with a mighty current which no boats could 
stem. The whole third ward between the river banks and the 
foot of the hills was several feet under water; huge ice blocks 
floated in, packed and froze solid. Two thousand persons were 
driven from their homes. There were many narrow escapes and 
several deaths from drowning and exposure. Several bridges 
along the river were carried away, and that of the L. S. & M.S. 
Railway collapsed under a freight train, thirty-seven cars being 
precipitated into the river. The damage to property in Fremont 
alone amounted to about $100,000.* Loss in the upper towns of 
Tiffin, Bucyrus and Upper Sandusky was also large. 

While the river was the recognized thoroughfare for pio- 
neers travelling north and south, the only land route between the 
east and west was the Maumee and Western Reserve Road which 
crosses the river at Fremont, at right angles. In 1822 the gov- 
ernment authorized the State to construct the turnpike road from 
the Western Reserve to the Maumee river, deeding it, in consid- 
eration, certain adjoining lands. In May, 1830, the State of- 
fered these lands for sale — about 40,000 acres, “handsomely sit- 
uated on said turnpike and in a section of the country which is 
rapidly improving.”’¢ 

In the winter of 1832-3, Judge Jeremiah Everett, being in 
the Legislature, obtained an appropriation of $20,000 to macad- 
amize this thoroughfare through the Black Swamp. The im- 
provement was needed. Water stood from ankle to knee deep 





* Fremont Journals, February 9 and 16, 1883. 
+ Journal, August 20, 1875. 
t Sandusky Gazette, May 18, 1830. 
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from Fort Stephenson to Fort Meigs, and the road was a terror 
to travellers. For several years a leading business of the set- 
tlers on its line was tavern-keeping, and at one time within its 
thirty-one miles there were thirty-two taverns — all primitive and 
limited in accommodations.* 

In 1823, three families travelling to the Portage river, “were 
the first teams to go through on the line of the present road. It 
took us five days, camping in the wood every night.f 

Rights to mud holes were recognized. A young man 
started in a wagon with a team of mules for Michigan, to buy 
land. He had one hundred dollars. He got stuck so often and 
had to pay one dollar so often to people who lived near the mud 
holes to help pull him out, that long before he completed his 
journey his money was exhausted. He was not discouraged, 
however, and said the place to find what you have lost is where 
you lost it. He accordingly located himself beside a mud hole 
and stayed there till he had earned his hundred dollars back !¢ 

So effective was the improvement of the road, that in 1835 
it was nothing unusual to count ninety pioneer teams passing 
in one day. The Four Mile house was habitually full of people 
from floor to garret. Those that the landlord could not accom- 
modate, would camp on the road side. 

In the Harrison campaign of 1840, enthusiasts of Bellevue 
had a log cabin on which hung out the sign ‘Cider and Cold- 
water: do your duty and drink hearty.’ “We had a procession a 
mile and a half long when we started on our travels, and it 
lengthened till it reached from Bellevue nearly to Clyde. Thirty 
ladies rode in a long canoe on a wagon, drawn by a yoke of 
cattle, with a team of horses in front. We went clear through to 
Maumee, and stayed there a week. The mud was almost knee 
deep, but we had a wonderfully good time I often saw men 
going through mirey roads with teams and horses where thé mud 
and water would rush together after them, leaving the road as 
level as the floor.”§ 





* Clark Waggoner’s Speech. Sandusky County Pioneer Meeting. 

+ Reuben Rice, Elmore, speech Pioneer Meeting. Journal, September 
10, 1875. 

t Judge Wm. Caldwell, Speech Pioneer Meeting. Journal September 
17, 1876. 

§ Alvin Anderson, Bellevue, speech Sandusky Co. Pioneer Meeting. 
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Even in the fifties, J. B. G. Downs kept a bed-room fitted up 
in his Fremont mill to accommodate the Black Swamp customers 
who in certain seasons required ten or twelve hours of good day- 
light to pick their way through deep and mirey paths back to 
their homes. They said the mud was so deep that bottom could 
be found only by using a ten-foot pole.” 

Reference to the picturesque presidential campaign of 1840, 
recalls the part played therein by Col. Richard M. Johnson, then 
vice-president of the United States, and everywhere known as 
“the man who killed Tecumseh.” It was he who made the 
speech to the garrison at Fort Stephenson on the Fourth of July 
1813, and he stopped again at Lower Sandusky, October 5, 1813. 
on his way back to Kentucky after the Battle of the Thames. 
On this second occasion he stopped at the tavern of Israel Har- 
rington on Front street, adjoining the present site of the First 
National ‘Bank. In the campaign of 1840, both parties had great 
meetings at Lower Sandusky. The Whigs held theirs August 
22d, when Governors Ewing and Corwin addressed large num- 
bers. October 4th following, the Democratic meeting took place 
in the yard of Capt. Samuel Thompson’s hotel east of the river. 
This occasion was marked by special demonstrations, including 
the firing of cannon, the premature discharge of which cost John 
Jacobs an arm [Was old Betsy the offender?] Speakers were U. 
S. Senators William Allen and Benjamin Tappan, and Vice- 
President Johnson was present. His part was to be ready when 
Senator Allen referred to him, to strip his arm and show the scar 
of a wound received in the war, as proof that he was a greater 
hero than Harrison. The Whig papers always spoke of this 
part of the regular programme as Allen’s menagerie, and of Col- 
onel Johnson as the lion of the show.* It is interesting to know 
that in this campaign, Sandusky county, otherwise invariably 
Democratic — went for Harrison by a majority of one vote. 
The old General was not repudiated in the Sandusky valley to 
the salvation of which in his younger manhood, he had given such 
arduous care. 

In April 1823, subscriptions of money, produce, labor and 
material aggregating about $1,800 were secured for the erection 





* Hon. Clarke Waggoner, Fremont Journal, August 10, 1888. 
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of the first court house in Sandusky county. In July the com- 
missioners contracted with Thomas L. Hawkins to erect the 
building. Work was commenced in the fall of 1823, the frame 
was raised and the chimney partly built. The location, [the 
Pease place, on Hayes and Park Avenues,] proved unsatisfactory 
to the subscribers; and the Sandusky Gazette, of May 18, 1830, 
contains an advertisement for bids to move the frame to another 
site. The result was that twenty-five yoke of oxen were har- 
nessed to rollers and the unfinished building moved bodily out of 
the woods to the brow of the hill northwest of the present city 
hall. This old first court house is still standing with all its tim- 
bers sound and strong, and is the parsonage of St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church. Everett’s Sandusky County history is in error in 
saying that the first jail was erected about 1832 and the court 
house earlier. The advertisement for the bids of moving shows 
that the jail had been erected prior to 1830 and the court house 
was not completed until after that date. 

The county jail stood a few feet south of the court house. 
Here Sperry, of Green Spring, who had been sentenced to be 
hung, committed suicide. Sardis Birchard once asked Rev. 
Henry Lang, who, as pastor of St. John’s, later occupied the 
house, if he were not afraid of spooks, coming home late and 
putting away his horse in the old jail. Lang replied that he did 
not allow himself to be scared by evil spirits, when Birchard said: 

“What! not afraid of spooks in the old jail where Sperry 
killed himself? It is a capital place for spooks, Sir, a capital 
place.” This old jail was taken down in 1865, a prison having 
been prepared under the court house, and eight men worked long 
and industriously to level it with the ground. It was built of 
logs two feet square. The foundation remained up to a late day, 
as the border of the parsonage flower garden. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, jails and 
even courts of justice had been regarded as rather superfluous, 
appendages to the settlement. An old record says that a man by 
the name of Avery stole an axe about the year 1820. He was 
arrested and there being no jail in which to confine him till he 
could be tried, the citizens decided to give him a sound thrash- 
ing. He was tied to a tree down by the river and a hundred 
lashes “well laid on.” After being released, he swam the river 
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“and never came back.” It was a border life and justice 
strangely executed. “An honest man,” said one of the early res- 
idents “could hardly live here. I heard of a Frenchman, La 
Cost, who coming into these parts to buy land and supposed to 
have considerable money, was taken suddenly ill in a tavern and 
died there. His portmanteau was cut open and the money ex- 
tracted. His wife and son came on to settle his affairs. The 
wife was taken sick and she died, and the son thinking to bring 
things to light instituted a lawsuit. He found the law ‘dead and 
insufficient in Sandusky, however, and hastily departed lest he 
too decease.’ ’’* 

An old record tells how one Anderson by cunning manage- 
ment, was appointed collector of the customs here, but the ap- 
pointment was not liked. Judge Howland, a famous character, 
especially disliked Anderson, and got John R. Pease appointed 
in his place. Whereupon Howland would say to his friends, 
“Tt’s a fine sight to see a wicked man repent and do penance for 
his sins. Anderson is going about with a face as long as your 
arm and has Peas in his shoes!” 

The first mill along the Sandusky river for grinding corn 
was built at Lower Sandusky by Thomas L. Hawkins and 
Thomas E. Boswell in 1818, where June and French’s mill now 
stands. It was a rude structure, and John W. Tyler used to say, 
“it cracked three grains of corn into one.” 

The first carding mill in this vicinity was bought by Judge 
John Bell, who commenced carding wool in the year 1827 “on 
the river at what was then called Chamber’s Hill a few rods 
above the first plank road gate.” Can some reader identify the 
spot ? ' 

Thomas L. Hawkins is a name familiar to all who have the 
least knowledge of the early annals of Fremont. He was the 
town rhymster and the fact that his father was associated with 
him in building a mill dam near the site of the old June dam; 
in digging a mill race and constructing the first grist mill ;— 
not to mention the horse-boat and the dog-ferry — makes some 
mention of these two eccentric characters a legitimate part of 
river annals. The elder Hawkins spent a season or two here 
about 1817 and 18. His dress, according to Mr. Homer Everett, 





* Reuben Rice, Elmore. Journal, September 10, 1875. 
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was of the fashion of 1776. One year he made the whole jour- 
ney from Kentucky, where he resided, to Lower Sandusky, on a 
short-horned ox, using a side saddle tightly girthed on. After 
the grist mill was built and the spring freshet came the old gen- 
tleman watched the ice and water with great anxiety. At last 
his dam began to move steadily down stream. The old man 
lifted his hat from his head and exclaimed: ‘The Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord; but 
the Devil take my precious soul if I do not built it up again.” 

This elder Hawkins kept a canoe in his mill pond. One 
day a Frenchman took it to hunt ducks and after landing on the 
opposite side left his gun in it and went off to gather plums. 
The-old man waded the river and got his canoe; fired off the 
Frenchman’s gun, and paddled back. Fastening the canoe he 
hastened to Judge Harrington and had the Frenchman fined fif- 
teen dollars for taking one canoe. But the Frenchman was his 
equal. He laid a counter claim for the same sum for shooting 
off his gun one time for nothing. Unfortunately early annals 
failed to relate the outcome of this suit. 

The old man missed slabs and fancied they were appropri- 
ated for firewood. He bored some long ones and filled them 
with powder. The next morning a tremendous explosion in a 
neighboring log cabin took out the whole gable end. The towns- 
people naturally concluded this was dangerous and though the 
culprit owned up to stealing the slabs, Hawkins was arrested and 
arraigned. His plea was that his slabs were green and wouldn't 
burn without some powder to help them, and he claimed the right 
to treat his own slabs just as he pleased! 

Such were some of the eccentric characters who walked our 
streets and plied our river nearly a century ago. Trivial, indeed, 
are many of these annals, and yet, if by their presence, the reader 
sniffs up something of the essence of local history, no apology is 
required for their insertion. The scrawl and the blot are inher- 
ent parts of the original autograph which the past has written all 
over our Sandusky Valley; who would wish them copied out in 
fair chirography? Frontier life has passed far on: 


“We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculpture, 
But we cannot buy with gold the old associations.” 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 





E. O. RANDALL. 


In that striking and stirring century known as the sixteenth, 
began the voyages of discovery and the expeditions for occupancy, 
by the Anglo Saxon and the Gaul, 
of the North American continent. 
The French were led by Jacques 
Cartier, who in 1534 entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Other 
chivalrous and adventurous 
Frenchmen followed with various 
experiences, until 1608, when Sam- 
uel Champlain. encamped upon 
the Heights of Quebec, and estab- 
lished a colony on that famous 
Canadian site. 

With equal energy and dar- 
ing the Englishman, the inveter- 
ate rival of the Frenchman, was 
slowly but surely getting a firm 
foothold on the American shore. In the year 1498, more than a 
third of a century before Cartier’s little vessel plowed her way up 
the St. Lawrence, and before Columbus had made his last voy- 
age, the Cabots, John and Sebastian, father and son, coasted 
along the continent of North America and claimed it by dis- 
covery. In 1607 the Jamestown (Virginia) colony became the 
first permanent English settlement in America. In 1666 Rob- 
ert Cavalier Sieur de La Salle sailed up the St. Lawrence, trav- 
ersed the Great Lakes, and in 1682 descended the Mississippi 
to its mouth and gave the name Louisiana, in honor of his sav- 
ereign Louis XIV., to the vast region comprising the basin of 
the great “Father of Waters,” and took possession of a great 
undefined territory in the name of France. Meanwhile the 
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British settlers were establishing New England colonies along 
the Atlantic coast. The charters and patents of these English 
colonies granted by the English sovereigns gave the colonists not 
only the land bordering on the Atlantic coast, but also its ex- 
tension west as far as the land might reach. Both France and 
England therefore claimed much of the same territory, the great 
triangle formed by the Mississippi river on the west, the Atlantic 
coast on the east, the Great Lakes on the north, and the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south. The contest between the two racial 
rivals culminated in the dramatic battle on the Heights of Abra- 
ham in 1759, when the invincible English forces under Wolfe 
overcame the intrepid French army under Montcalm, both lead- 
ers bravely sacrificing their lives in the bloody encounter. 

As a result of the English victory, by the treaty of Paris 
(1763), France yielded all her possessions on the American con- 
tinent. She ceded to England, Canada and all her claimed do- 
monion east of the Mississippi and south of the Great Lakes, but at 
the same time transferred to Spain, for her friendly alliance and 
other considerations, the country west of the Mississippi, includ- 
ing the portion at its mouth known as New Orleans. The French 
settlement of New Orleans was founded in 1718 by Bienville 
(Jean Baptiste La Moyne). It became the French metropolis of 
the south as Quebec was of the north. The Spaniards were slow 
in taking possession of their new American acquisition, leaving 

the French administration undisturbed for more than five years. 
~ Not until 1768, while the French colonists were still objecting to 
their transfer from France to Spain, did the Spanish governor 
appear. This gentleman was Antonio D’Ulloa, who was suc- 
ceeded by Count Alexander O’Reilly, Don Louis Unzaga, Ber- 
nado de Galvez, Estevan de Miro, Baron de Carondelet, Manuel 
Gayoso de Lemos, Marquis de Casa Calvo, and Don Juan de 
Salcedo. These governors were a picturesque, gay, rollicking, 
and more or less efficient and sometimes oppressive set of rulers, 
who failed however to reconcile the French inhabitants to Span- 
ish allegiance. Under their administrations a numerous con- 
tingent of Spanish emigrants settled in the territory of Louisiana, 
more particularly in the city of New Orleans. 

France never ceased to regret that she had parted with her 
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Louisiana possessions, and several times her government contem- 
plated plans peaceable or otherwise for its recovery. Thus matters 
stood until “the sublime rogue,” Napoleon, emerged from the 
upheaval of the French Revolution. The victory at Marengo 
(June, 1800) of the invincible Corsican, then posing as First 
Consul, aroused his ambition for illimitable territory. He cov- 
eted not only power in the Orient, but looked longingly to the 
Spanish possessions in America. In his rapid European con- 
quests Spain became hopelessly dependent upon France, the 
Spanish king falling into impotent subserviency to Napoleon. 
Within six weeks after his Marengo victory, Bonaparte set his 
agents at Madrid busy with the idea of bringing about the retro- 
cession of Louisiana to France. <A glorious New France was to 
be built up beyond the sea, and for three years the First Consul 
pursued the scheme with ardor. Berthier, the instrument of 
Bonaparte, became Minister at Madrid, and under his direction 
the form of a treaty (August, 1800) grew definite. France was 
to have Louisiana and also the two Floridas, while the considera- 
tion to Spain was to be a kingdom of at least a million people 
made up of French conquests in the north of Italy, over which 
was to be set the Duke of Parma, husband of the Infanta, daugh- 
ter of Charles IV., nominal king of Spain. This treaty, nego- 
tiated by Berthier, dated October 1, 1800, Mr. John Adams pro- 
nounced one of the most interesting documents in the history of 
the United States, for it is the source of our subsequent title to 
Louisiana ; indeed all sequential arrangements were but modifica- 
tions of that treaty. Charles IV. refused the surrender of the 
two Floridas, but was persuaded to yield Louisiana because Na- 
poleon demanded it, and he (Carlos) would receive in return a 
royal province (Tuscany) for his daughter and son-in-law. It 
was a good real estate trade. Early in 1801 Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, succeeded Berthier as the French manager 
of affairs at Madrid. Lucien Banaparte proceeded (March 21, 
1801) without delay to negotiate at San Ildefonso, the then res- 
idence of the Spanish court, a new treaty which did little more 
than define and confirm that of the preceding October. In re- 
turn for the elevation of the Duke of Parma to the sovereignty 
of Tuscany the retrocession of Louisiana to France was to be 
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at once consummated. The king of Spain, however, at the last 
moment balked and refused to sign the treaty, and it could not 
be fully effective without his signature. In the fall of 1801 came 
peace between France and England, and the First Consul was 
free, as he had not been before, to pursue his great schemes for 
internal improvements, and colonial accessions. Napoleon, with 
characteristic impatience and exercise of powers of appropria- 
tion, wrote (July, 1802) to his Minister of Marine, Decres, “My 
intention is to take possession of Louisiana in the shortest time 
possible.” He then summarily proceeded to organize an expe- 
dition for the forcible occupation of Louisiana. There was as- 
sembled at Dunkirk a sufficient army of infantry and artillery 
which was to be sent in transports to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and take things. To the command of this expedition Bona- 
parte at first named Bernadotte, but the storm of a European war 
suddenly threatened and gave Napoleon pause. Bernadotte 
would be needed at home, and General Claude Perrin Victor was 
placed in command of the American squadron. But before the 
fleet could get under way, King Carlos yielded, and signed the 
treaty of retrocession upon the conditions: first, that the new 
kingdom of Etruria, as the Italian appanage of the Infanta and 
her husband was to be called, must be distinctly recognized by 
Austria, England, and the dethroned Duke (Ferdinand) of Tus- 
cany, whose lost territory was incorporated in the new domain; 
second, France must pledge herself not to alienate Louisiana, and 
“to restore it to Spain in case his son-in-law, the king of Etruria 
to be, should lose his power. Carlos proposed to have the bar- 
gain fixed to stick. 

At this point the United States began to take a hand in the 
transaction. John Adams, who as the head of the Federalists, 
leaned strongly toward England, and nearly involved the United 
States in a war with the French Directory, was succeeded in the 
presidency March 4, 1801, by Thomas Jefferson, the Anti-feder- 
alist. The new president entertained a favorable disposition not 
only toward France but also toward her ally Spain. As the situ- 
ation in Europe over the proposed retrocession of Louisiana be- 
came known to the Americans, it became a question of great 
national interest and importance. It assumed a political issue. 
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New Orleans was the commercial gate and outlet of the Missis- 
sippi, which was the natural highway of traffic for hundreds of 
miles into the interior of the great West. The right to traverse 
unimpeded that water-course, unload and deposit goods at New 
Orleans, and there sell and re-ship to the other ports, was a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the people of the young American Re- 
public. Under Spanish rule this right had been granted only 
under severe restrictions of custom duties. Efforts had been 
made to secure by treaty with Spain greater privileges of naviga- 
tion of the river and re-shipment at New Orleans. The duties 
had been excessive till 1795, when a treaty was secured “to make 
use of the port of New Orleans as a place of deposit for their 
(American) produce and merchandise and to export the same 
free from all duty or charge except for storage and incidental 
expenses.” The transfer of Louisiana and New Orleans to 
France imperilled this prized and priceless privilege. American 
western commerce would be at the mercy of France, the stability 
of whose government was uncertain, and with which nation the 
relations of the United States would be problematical. Pending 
the negotiations between Spain and France, the Spanish civil 
officer at New Orleans (1802) abrogated the “right of deposit,” 
closing absolutely the Mississippi to the United States. The 
people of the West and South were hostile to the Spanish occu- 
pation of Louisiana. It ought to be American territory. Its sale 
now to France*by Spain heightened this anti-foreign feeling. It 
would only confirm its alienation to non-American possessors. 
France could, and probably would, control the situation with a 
despotic hand. The people of the West and South, being those 
most closely and materially interested, opposed the transfer to 
France, and excitement ran so high that it was suggested an 
armed organization of western Americans proceed to New Or- 
leans and attempt its seizure at the first sign of the French ad- 
vance. The people of the East and North, being farther removed 
from the section affected, and having the Atlantic seaboard as a 
maritime outlet, were less agitated over the situation. But a 
war with France was not improbable. Jefferson was in hot 
water. He decided to solve the difficulty by buying New Orleans 
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and Florida.* Jefferson appointed James Monroe an envoy extraor- 
dinary to France to negotiate jointly with Livingston, for the ces- 
sion of New Orleans and Florida to the United States. He was 
authorized to expend, if need be, a sum of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. If no purchase could be effected, then Monroe was at least 
to secure the old “right of deposit” at New Orleans. Monroe 
sailed March 8, 1803. Pierre Clement Laussat, the colonial pre- 
fect, had meantime been placed by Napoleon in charge of the 
French fleet to be sent to America to take possession of New 
Orleans as the practical capital of Louisiana. Napoleon feared, 
with good cause, that England, knowing the situation, would 
despatch vessels to New Orleans and secure possession before the 
French fleet could arrive. When Monroe reached Paris he found 
Napoleon in hot water. His dream of a colossal and colonial em- 
pire was growing dim. His Egyptian campaign had failed. His 
San Domingo campaign was a frightful nightmare. The Eu- 
ropean powers were gathering for a combine against him. Eng- 
land was preparing for the great struggle. Napoleon needed 
money and needed it bad. He caught at the idea of selling 
Louisiana. It would replenish his coffers and strengthen the 
United States as against England his most dreaded foe. Rob- 
ert Livingston was the American Minister to France. He had 
seen the advantage of this purchase and advocated it to Jefferson 
and to Bonaparte. 





* Florida discovered in 1512 by Ponce de Leon and claimed for 
Spain. The domain of Florida under Spanish occupancy extended in- 
definitely westward and included the southern extremity of Louisiana. 
Early in the 18th century the English in the Carolinas and Georgia 
made war on the Floridans. By the treaty of Paris (1763) Florida 
was ceded by Spain to England in exchange for Cuba which had been 
cenquered by England in 1762. The English divided Florida into East 
and West Florida, the Appalachicola River being the boundary line. By 
the treaty resulting from the American Revolution (1783), Florida was 
retroceded to Spain, and the western boundary fixed at the Perdido 
River. When in 1803 Louisiana was ceded to the United States by 
France, its domain was regarded as that which it had been in the hands 
of Spain when ceded by that country to France. The United States 
therefore claimed the country west of the Perdido River and in 1811 
took possession of the same. Finally Florida (east of the Perdido) was 
purchased from Spain in 1819 and American possession was taken in 1821, 
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Napoleon, rather than trust the wily Talleyrand in the mat- 
ter, made the Marquis de Barbe-Marbois, minister of the Treas- 
ury, his agent in the negotia- 
tions. Barbe-Marbois had been 
consul general to the United 
States and his wife was an 
American. Napoleon grew 
more and more anxious to sell 
as war between France and 
England became more immi- 
nent. He proposed to destroy 
England’s chance of further ac- 
quisition in America. He said 
to his ministers that, “to free 
the world from the commercial 
tyranny of England it is neces- 
sary to oppose to her a maritime 
power which will one day be- 
come her rival. It must be the United States. The English as- 
pire to dispose of all the riches of the world. I shall be useful to 
the entire universe if I can prevent them from dominating Amer- 
ica as they dominate Asia. * * * * The English shall not 
have the Mississippi, which they covet. Louisiana is nothing in 
comparison with their aggrandizement in all parts of the globe; 
but the jealousy they feel because of its return under the domin- 
ion of France warns me that they intend to seize it, and it is 
thus they will begin the war. They have already twenty vessels 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The conquest of Louisiana will be easy 
if they will only take the trouble to descend upon it. I have not 
a moment to lose in putting it out of their power. I do not know 
but what they are already there. That is their usual way of 
doing things: and as for me, if I were in their place, I certainly 
would not have waited. I wish to take away from them even the 
idea that they will ever be able to own this colony. I contem- 
plate turning it over to the United States. I should hardly be 
able to say I had ceded it to them, for we are not yet in possession 
of it. But even a short delay may leave me nothing but a vain 
title to transmit to these Republicans, whose friendship I seek. 
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They are asking me for but a single city of Louisiana (New Or- 
leans) but I already regard the whole colony as lost, and it seems 
to me that in the hands of this rising power it will be more use- 
ful to the politics and even to the commerce of France than if | 
attempt to keep it.” 

On April 12, (1803) Monroe reached Paris and joined Liv- 
ingston. Conferences between the American envoys and the 
French authorities were fraught with difficulties. Jefferson’s 
representatives were uncertain of their powers. The negotiators 
for Napoleon were hampered by his vacillating dictation and his 
frequent change in the price demanded, first asking 50,000,000 
francs and then rising to one hundred million. The compact of 
sale was finally signed April 30, 1803, by the agents of the two 
nations: Robert R. Livingston and James Monroe for the United 
States and Barbe-Marbois for France. Said Marbois: “As 
soon as they had signed they rose, shook hands, and Livingston, 
expressing the satisfaction of all, said: ‘The treaty we have 
signed has not been brought about by finesse nor dictated by 
force. Equally advantageous to both the contracting parties, it 
will change vast solitudes into a flourishing country. To-day the 
United States take their place among the powers of the first rank. 
Moreover, if wars are inevitable, France will have in the new 
world a friend increasing year by year in power, which can not 
fail to become puissant and respected on all the seas of the earth. 
These treaties will become a guarantee of peace and good-will 
between commercial states. The instrument we have signed will 
cause no tears to flow. It will prepare centuries of happiness for 
innumerable generations of the human race. The Mississippi 
and the Missouri will see them’prosper and increase in the midst 
of equality, under just laws, freed from the errors of supersti- 
tion, from the scourges of bad government, and truly worthy 
of the regard and the care of Providence.’ ”’ 

Napoleon, when he signed the treaties declared that this ac- 
cession of territory which he had bestowed “assures forever the 
power of the United States, and I have given England a rival 
who, sooner or later, will humble her pride.” It was an anoma- 
lous proceeding by both parties. In this transaction Napoleon 
conducted himself with his characteristic high-handed, lawless 
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and autocratic manner. He acted independent of his advisors, 
of his Parliament, the wishes of his people, with whom the sale 
was unpopular, and in defiance of the conditions under which he 
had bought it from Spain, viz., that it be not parted with by 
France without consent of Spain. On the other hand Livingston 
and Monroe were only authorized to buy the island of New Or- 
leans, and expend therefor two million dollars. So that the peo- 
ple of the United States had obtained to their surprise a territo- 
rial acquisition which they had not asked and indeed which they 
were in doubt about desiring. When the extent of the purchase 
was known Jefferson was greatly embarrassed and the citizens 
of the country were not a little amazed. Both president Jefferson 
and secretary of state Madison “were dazed at the audacity of 
their agents, the immensity of the sum paid and the enormous 
magnitude of the whole transaction.” Mr. Jefferson at first de- 
clared he would not approve the treaty, because, if he did, he 
would make “waste paper of the constitution.” He had long 
been teaching that “the strict construction of the constitution per- 
mitted nothing to be done under it except what was expressly au- 
thorized. There was hence no authority in express terms for the 
nation to grow in size, to enlarge its boundaries, to add new terri- 
tories. Ohio had been admitted into the Unionthat very year ( 1803 ) 
with his approval, but this was carved out of an acquisition gained 
by another peaceful or peace treaty—with England—made before 
the constitution became operative. The supreme organic law, ac- 
cording to this literal expounder, hindered growth, development, 
progress, expansion.” But while the president was halting over 
constitutional questions, Napoleon was catching his breath, 
through a lull in the war business, and beginning to repent of his 
disposal of Louisiana. He began searching for technical loop- 
holes in the contract of sale whereby he might rescind his agree- 
ment. He even instructed Marbois to find a pretext for re- 
pudiating what he concluded was a bad bargain for France. 
Livingston becoming alarmed at the situation urged Jefferson to 
clinch the matter before too late. The president was persuaded 
that constitutional quibbles must be ignored, and on October 17 
(1803) called a special session of congress, and two days later the 
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Senate ratified the treaty of purchase. The bargain was closed. 
Louisiana was ours. The price paid was eighty million francs, 
or something over fifteen million dollars. But of this amount, 
the United States in its payment to France was to deduct twenty 
million francs and in lieu thereof pay that sum to the American 
citizens in settlement of the spoliation claims which they had 
against France.* Congress proceeded to provide for a provisional 
government for the newly acquired territory, and also for ways 
and rheans to raise the money to pay the purchase price. 

In all this while in these various sales and barters, as Mr. 
Hosmer notes, no human being possessed any definite idea of the 
extent or the boundaries of the territory called Louisiana. In the 
last transfer between Jefferson and Napoleon, the indefiniteness 
was as great as ever. In the language of the treaty the cession 
was to be of the ’’province of Louisiana with the same extent it 
now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 
possessed it.’”” On the north Louisiana was understood to go to 
the sources of the Mississippi, but those were not then ascer- 
tained; on the northwest to the mountains, which no explorer 
had yet been known to traverse. The southern boundary was cer- 
tainly the Gulf—that was, perhaps, the only thing fixed in all 
the province save the Mississippi, which in its upper course fixed 
the limit on the east; but on the southeast the uncertainty also 
prevailed for this pertained to the territory known as the Floridas. 
“The territory, however, when made definite was discovered to 
be in extent more than seven times that of Great Britain and 
Ireland; more than four times that of the German empire, or 
of the Austrian empire, or of France; more than three times that 
of Spain and Portugal; more than seven times that of Italy; 
nearly ten times that of Turkey and Greece. It is also larger than 





* By amount of claim on Government of France, admitted by said 
Government as due to citizens of the United States, and which, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Louisiana Convention of April 30th, 1803, were 
payable by bills drawn by said minister (John Armstrong) on the treas- 
ury of the United States, including sundry embargo cases, as per list 
certified by the minister of the French treasury, etc., 19,609,839.63 francs, 
at rate of five and one-third francs to the dollar, or $3,692,055.69. 

American State Papers vol. 8, Finance vol. II, page 561. 
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Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy com- 
bined.’’* 

The close of the year 1803 witnessed the dramatic scenes that 
sealed the series of events in the negotiations. The stage of. this 
final act was the cosmopolitan city of New Orleans, the Spanish, 
French, and American officials vieing with each other to render 
brilliant and impressive the parts played by their respective na- 
tions. The news of the proceedings at Paris, in those days, was slow 
in reaching the people of the United States, and especially those 
most interested at the distant port of New Orleans. Pierre Cle- 
ment Laussat had arrived (September, 1803) in the capital city 
of the Louisiana district to make the announcement to its people 
of the re-purchase by France from Spain of the Louisiana coun- 
try, and upon him devolved the delicate mission of announcing to 
the Spaniards living in that colony that they had now become the 
subjects of the French republic, at whose head was the daring 
first consul. But as General Victor was alone authorized by 
Napoleon to receive the colony from the Spanish government, the 
colonial prefect, Laussat, found his’ office informal and chiefly 
ornamental. The news of the re-annexation of New Orleans and 
its province to France was welcomed by the French of the city 
with the wildest excitement and rejoicing. Five weeks after 
Laussat’s arrival Marquis De Cassa Calvo landed in the city, 
sent by the Captain General of Cuba to act with the Spanish 
Governor Salcedo in transferring the province from Spain to 
France. A season of great festivity ensued in which the courtly 
Spanish grandees and the chivalric French officers competed for 
the splendor of ceremony and the extravagant expression of 





*Jefferson, in order to learn what really had come into possession 
of the United States through his treaty, arranged for an exploration, 
choosing for the leaders Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, the latter 
the younger brother of the famous George Rogers Clark. These two 
daring explorers proved to be ideal pathfinders. They had been army 
officers of military experience under General Anthony Wayne. Lewis, a 
kinsman of the President, had been for a time his private secretary. They 
set out from St. Louis in May, 1804, with a company of some fifty men, 
made their way by the Missouri and its tributaries to the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and thence followed the Columbia from its head springs to the 
Pacific, reaching the latter point November 15, 1805. 
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mutual good will. General Victor was expected any day, when 
the transfer of the gay city from the allegiance of Spain to France 
was to be consummated. Suddenly, and to the consternation of 
both parties, there came by the arrival of a vessel from Bordeau 
the news that the province had been sold by France to the United 
States. 

It was a strange and unexpected shifting of the scene. In- 
stead of the arrival of Victor came the instruction from Napo- 
leon to Laussat for the latter to act as the commissioner to re- 
ceive the colony from Spain and then pass it over to the United 
States authorities. On November 30th came the ceremony of the 
cession by Spain to France. Eye witnesses recorded that it was 
an elaborate, but rather heavy, ceremony. The day was gloomy 
and wet, the Spaniards were depressed and the French dismayed. 
The formality took place in the square of the Place D’Armes and 
the council chamber and balcony of the Cabildo—an imposing 
building erected some years before and at that time the most 
stately, if not the most spacious, in the United States, the meet- 
ing place of the municipal council of New Orleans. On that 
day the Spanish Alcalde and his suite yielded the colonial and 
municipal authority to the French Mayor and his council. The 
yellow flag of Spain was lowered from the flag staff in the Place 
D’Armes and the Tricolor —the red, white and blue — of the 
French republic hoisted in its stead. The Spanish officials with- 
drew with all the stately. circumstance that they could assume. 


‘Seventeen days later the American commissioners, with their es- 


cort of troops arrived and encamped two miles outside the city 
walls. Three days afterwards, on December 20, the second great 
ceremony took place, in which was consummated the transfer of 
the city and the territory it represented, from France to the 
United States. It is recorded that it was a day radiant with 
natural beauty and sunshine, in strange contrast to the rain and 
gloom of weather which prevailed when the previous transfer 
from Spain to France had occurred. At nine o’clock the Amer- 
ican militia marched with flying banners and beating drums into 
the Place D’Armes, General James Wilkinson, commander-in- 
chief of the army of the United States, and Governor C. C. Clai- 
borne, Governor of Mississippi, the American commissioners, 
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mounted upon prancing chargers headed the column of Ameri- 
can soldiers comprising a detachment of dragoons in red uniform 


with contingents of artillery, infantry and carabineer. 


The 
Americans drew up in parade form opposite the French troops, 


who had likewise assembled in the open square. The authorized 
officials with the city dignitaries, ecclesiastics and distinguished 


civilians then ascended the broad stairway of the Cabildo to the 
council chamber. Laussat placed himself in the elevated chair of 


honor, Governor Claiborne and General Wilkinson seating them- 
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selves respectively on his right and left. 


of the previous three weeks 
delivered 


The legal formalities 
were then repeated; Laussat 
the keys of the city to Claiborne who was 

be the first territorial Governor of Louisiana, and Laussat 
publicly absolved the French inhabitants from their oath 
so recently taken of allegiance to France and announced their 


transfer from citizenship in the French republic to citizen- 
ship in the American republic. 


to 


Secretaries read the treaty of 
cession in both English and French; Laussat read his creden- 


tials from the first consul; Claiborne then read Jefferson’s com- 
mand to him to receive the province; the commissioners then 
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arose and passed out upon the elevated balcony of the Cabildo, 
which overlooked the open square, upon which was now formed 
the international tableau of the French, Spanish and American 
soldiers, and the crowds of citizens of the three nations. A bi- 
zarre setting to the brilliant scene was created by the interming- 
ling crowds of black slaves,and the groups of native American In- 
dians, the latter arrayed in all the plumage of their ceremonial at- 
tire. At a given signal the French Tricolor, which had so re- 
cently been raised, was slowly lowered from the flag staff, and in 
its place was raised the Red, White and Blue, this time in the 
form of the Stars and Stripes — the symbol of the American re- 
public. This imposing and important incident was emphasized 
by the instant firing of every gun in the city, in the fort, the bat- 
tery and from the ships afloat in the port; the bands played the 
American airs, the multitudes shouted and from the balconies and 
windows of the great square hall and handkerchiefs were waved 
in applause. This scene however had its pathetic coloring, as 
writes one witness: “A French officer received the Tricolor in 
his arms as it came to the ground, and wrapping it about his 
body strode away with it to the barracks; the crowd fell in be- 
hind as at a funeral; the American soldiers presented arms as they 
passed, and the men in the street uncovered and with great so- 
lemnity it was carried to the government house and left in the 
hands of Laussat.”” Governor Claiborne then delivered his in- 
augural, in which he promised the people of Louisiana that they 
should never be transferred again. Such a pledge, if believed, 
must have been, indeed, a balm to their wearied feelings, for their 
country, if such it may have been called, had, in its history, been 
transferred, counting its bestowal by Louis XIV. on private own- 
ers and the swapping back and forth between Spain and France 
and now America, no less than six times. 

The momentous event was at an end. The stupendous terri- 
tory called Louisiana, embracing an area of 1,200,000 square 
miles or nearly two-fifths of the total area of the United States 
passed forever into the possession of the American people. It 
included all, or nearly all, of Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian and 
Oklahoma Territories, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, part of Colorado, and 
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all of Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, in all sev- 
enteen states and territories. 

“If the Louisiana purchase,” says Mr. Sloane, the historian, 
“revolutionized our national outlook, our constitutional attitude, 
and our sectional control, it has quite as radically changed our 
national texture. From that hour to this we have called to the 
masses of Europe for help to develop the wilderness, and they 
have come by millions, until now the men and women of Revolu- 
tionary stock probably number less than 15,000,000 in the entire 
country. These later Americans have, like the migrations of the 
Norsemen in central and southern Europe, proved so conservative 
in their Americanism that they outrun their predecessors in loyalty 
to its essentials. They made the Union as it now is, in a very 
high sense, and there is no question that in the throes of civil war 
it was their blood which flowed at least as freely as ours in de- 
fense of it. It is they who have kept us from developing on 
colonial lines and have made us a nation separate and apart. 
This it is which has prevented the powerful influence of Great 
Britain from inundating us, while simultaneously two English- 
speaking peoples have reacted one upon the other in their radical 
differences to keep aflame the zeal for exploration, beneficent 
occupation, and general exploitation of the globe in the interests 
of a high civilization. The localities of the Union have been 
stimulated into such activities that manufactures and agriculture 
have run a mighty race: commerce alone lags, and no wonder, 
for Louisiana gave us a land world of our own, a home market 
more valuable than both the Indies or the continental mass of the 
Fast.”’ 














DANIEL BOON. 


WILLIAM A. GALLOWAY, B.S., M.D., XENIA, OHIO. 


In Prof. McFarland’s excellent article on Simon Kenton, he 
mentions Daniel Boon, as having been the most prominent early 
settler of Kentucky. He also quotes from Boon’s own account, 
giving the date of his first journey, from his home on the Yadkin 
River, North Carolina, in quest of the country of Kentucky, and 
the names of his associates on this memorable trip. 

Some of Col. Boon’s most strenuous experiences occurred in 
Ohio, and on this account his most valuable contribution to Ohio 
history is here given. His own narrative may be found in 





THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OR REPOSITORY OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN FUGITIVE PIECES, ETC., PROSE 


AND POETICAL. FOR OCTOBER, 1787.* 








Several orthographical points of interest will be noted. The 
spelling of Old Chelicothey (pronounced by the Shawanese — 





*Complete volumes of The American Museum from 1780 to 1789 are 
a part of the valuable historical library of Hon. James Edmund Galloway, 
Xenia, Ohio. 

+The pronunciation of Che-li;coth-e comes down through the writer’s 
family, from James Galloway, Sr. It has undoubtedly been preserved cor- 
rectly. In the American Pioneer, June, 1842, occurs the following edi- 
torial note by Jno. S. Williams: ‘Those valleys (the Scioto and Paint 
Creek valleys) were favorites of the Aborigines also, in each of which 
they built their che-le-co-the, which is understood to be an Indian name, 


signifying town or city.” 

In the September number, 1842, of the same in an article on Logan, 
Felix Renick, Esq., writes: ‘“‘Captain Parsons informed me that he was 
at the town where Logan then resided, and where he delivered his 
speech. He called it chi-le-coth-e, sounding each syllable as it would, 
detached from the rest.” 
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Ché-li-c6th’-é) ; Peccaway (Piqua); Point Creek Town on 
Sciota; Shawanese (Shawnees); Kentucke; and the name of 
Boon. The quaint old-fashioned f, for our present use of s; 
the circumflex mark connecting c and t; and the use of both 
small and capital letters in military titles were common to a 
later date than 1787. 

The closing paragraphs tell, in simple, heartfelt words, the 
sum of his life’s story and reflect the shadows of his most event- 
ful career. Boon was indeed “an instrument ordained to settle 
the wilderness.” 

Col. Boon, in this narrative, locates Old Chelicothe as “the 
principal Indian town on Little Miami.” His statement, that in 
1782 Clark’s Expedition destroyed Old Chelicothe, Peccaway, 
New Chelicothe, Wills Town, and Chelicothe, leaves no doubt that 
at that time the various Chelicothes had different designations 
and that the one on the Little Miami river was “Old Chelicothe.” 
The court records of Greene County verify this, and give the 
exact location of the village in the testimony of James Galloway 
in the case of 

(In the Green County Superior 
Joun STEVENSON | Court in Chancery, before Jo- 
siah Glover, Master Commis- 
sioner, at the house of Abner 
Reed, June 15, 1818. 


VS 


PETER V ANDOLAH 


After testifying that he first saw Old Chillicothe and the 
Little Miami prairie bottoms in 1782, to the question “Are you 
now sitting in the place called Old Chillicothe?” James Galloway 
answered “I am sitting within the bounds where the pickets 
were.” It may here be said that these same pickets had to be 
broken down with a small cannon, before the town was finally 
taken and destroyed by Clark. 

The house of Abner Reed, in which this trial took place, is 
a two story brick residence, — still standing. It is situate at the 
south-west edge of the village of Oldtown, three and one-half 
miles north of Xenia. 





James Galloway removed from Lexington, Ky., with his 
family in 1797 to a place about one mile north of Oldtown. He 
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was a Revolutionary soldier and was Treasurer of Greene County, 
from August 1803 till June 18109. 

It should be added to these evidences of the location of 
“Old Chelicothe” that Simon Kenton made his last visit to his 
nephew and niece, Orin and Martha North, at their residence 
in Oldtown, about 1834. From the large porch of their residence 
— still standing —in full sight of the most famous of all his 
gauntlet runs, he showed them its course, extending from the 
foot of the Sexton hill to the door of the Council House. He 
located the Council House a few yards north-east of the Abner 
Reed residence. This course is 158 rods bearing slightly east 
of south from the Reed house. Kenton also pointed out the 
prairie where he found the drove of horses, which got him into 
this all but fatal captivity. It is located between the Massie’s 
Creek bridge of The P. C. C. & St. L. Railway and the first 
steep of foothills east, bearing northward between these two 
points. 

On page 24 of the January 1904 issue of this Quarterly, 
Prof. McFarland says, “It is perfectly certain that Kenton first 
ran the gauntlet at the Chillicothe on the Little Miami.” 

These evidences set at rest all doubts as to the true location 
of “Old Chelicothe”’, ordinarily spelled “Old Chillicothe’; now 
Oldtown, Greene County, Ohio. The article by Col. Boon is here 
presented, an exact copy, except the use of the letter f for s, 
and the circumflex mark over ct. 

Adventures of col. Daniel Boon, one of the original 
settlers at Kentucke; containing the wars with the In- 
dians on the Ohio, from 1769 to the year 1784, and the 
first establishment and progress of the settlements on 
that river. Written by the colonel. 

It was on the first of May 1769 that I resigned my domestic 
happiness, and left my family and peaceable habitation on the 
Yadkin river, in North Carolina, to wander through the wilder- 
ness of America, in quest of the country of Kentucke, in com- 
pany with John Finley, John Stuart, Joseph Holden, James 
Money, and William Cool. 

On the 7th of June, after travelling through a mountainous 
wilderness, in a western direction, we found ourselves on Red 
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River, where John Finley had formerly been trading with the 
Indians; and, from the top of an eminence, saw with pleasure 
the beautiful level of Ken- 
tucke. For some time we had 
experienced the most uncom- 
fortable weather. We now 
encamped, made a shelter to 
defend us from the inclement 
season, and began to hunt and 
reconnoitre the country. We 
found abundance of wild 
beasts in this vast forest. 
The buffaloes were more nu- 
merous than cattle on other 
settlements, browsing on the 
leaves of the cane, or crop- 
fey ‘ ping the herbage on those ex- 

tensive plains. We saw hun- 


DANIBL BOON Be ; 
dreds in a drove; and the 





numbers about the salt springs were amazing. In the forest, 
the habitation of beasts of every American kind, we hunted with 
great success until December. 

On the 22d of December, John Stuart and I had a pleasing 
ramble; but fortune changed the day at the close of it. We had 
passed through a great forest, in which stood myriads of trees, 
some gay with blossoms, others rich with fruits. Nature was 
here a series of wonders and a fund of delight. Here she dis- 
played her ingenuity and industry in a variety of flowers and 
fruits, beautifully coloured, elegantly shaped, and charmingly 
flavoured; and we were diverted with numberless animals, pre- 
senting themselves perpetually to our view. In the decline of 
the day, near Kentucke river, as we ascended the brow of a small 
hill, a number of Indians rushed out of a thick cane brake, and 
made us prisoners. The Indians plundered us, and kept us in 
confinement seven days. During this, we discovered no uneasi- 
ness or desire to escape, which made them less suspicious; but 
in the dead of night, as we lay by a large fire, in a thick cane 
brake, when sleep had locked up their senses, my situation not 
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disposing me to rest, | gently awoke my companion. We seized 
this favourable opportunity, and departed, directing our course 
toward our old camp, but found it plundered, and our company 
dispersed or gone home. 

About this time my brother, Squire Boon, with another ad- 
venturer, who came to explore the country shortly after us, was. 
wandering through the forest, and accidentally found our camp. 
Notwithstanding our unfortunate circumstances, our meeting 
fortunately in the wilderness, gave us the most sensible satis- 
faction. 

Soon after this, my companion in captivity, John Stuart, was: 
killed by the savages; and the man that came with my brother, 
returned home by himself. We were then in a dangerous, help- 
less situation, exposed daily to perils and death, among savages 
and wild beasts, not a white man in the country but ourselves. 

Thus many hundred miles from our families in the howling 
wilderness, we did not continue in a state of indolence, but 
hunted every day, and prepared a little cottage to defend us from 
the winter storms. We met with no disturbance during the 
winter. 

On the first of May 1770, my brother returned home by him- 
self, for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, leaving me 
alone, without bread, salt, or sugar, or even a horse or dog. I 
passed a few days uncomfortably. The idea of a beloved wife: 
and family, and their anxiety on my account, would have dis- 
posed me to melancholy, if I had further indulged the thought. 

One day I undertook a tour through the country, when the 
diversity and beauties of nature I met with, in this charming 
season, expelled every gloomy thought. Just at the close of 
day, the gentle gales ceased; a profound calm ensued; not a 
breath shook the tremulous leaf. I had gained the summit of 
a commanding ridge, and looking round with astonishing de- 
light, beheld. the ample plains and beauteous tracts below. On 
one hand I surveyed the famous Ohio, rolling in silent dignity, 
and marking the western boundary of Kentucke with inconceiv- 
able grandeur. At a vast distance, I beheld the mountains lift 
their venerable brows, and penetrate the clouds. All things were 
still. I kindled a fire, near a fountain of sweet water, and seated 
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on the loin of a buck, which a few hours before I had killed. 
The shades of night soon overspread the hemisphere, and the 
earth seemed to gasp after the hovering moisture. My excur- 
sion had fatigued my body, and amused my mind. I laid me 
down to sleep, and awoke not until the sun had chased away the 
night. I continued this tour, and in a few days explored a con- 
siderable part of the country, each day equally pleased as at 
first, after which I returned to my old camp, which had not been 
disturbed in my absence. I did not confine my lodging to it, but 
often reposed in thick cane brakes to avoid the savages, who, 
I believe, often visited my camp, but, fortunately for me, in my 
absence. No populous city, with all the varieties of commerce 
and stately structures, could afford so much pleasure to my mind, 
as the beauties of nature I found in this country. 

Until the 27th of July, I spent the time in an uninterrupted 
scene of slyvan pleasures, when my brother, to my great felicity, 
met me, according to appointment, at our old camp. Soon after 
we left the place, and proceeded to Cumberland river, recon- 
noitring that part of the country, and giving names to the dif- 
ferent rivers. 

In March 1771, I returned home to my family, being deter- 
mined to bring them as soon as possible, at the risk of my life and 
fortune, to reside in Kentucke, which I esteemed a_ second 
paradise. 

On my return I found my family in happy circumstances. 
I sold my farm at Yadkin, and what goods we could not carry 
with us; and, on the 25th of September 1773, we bade farewell to 
our friends, and proceeded on our journey to Kentucke, in com- 
pany with five more families, and forty men that joined us in 
Powell’s Valley, which is 150 miles from the now settled parts 
of Kentucke; but this promising beginning was soon overcast 
with a cloud of adversity. 

On the 1oth of October, the rear of our company was at- 


tacked by a number of Indians, who killed six and wounded one 
man. Of these my eldest son was one that feil in the action. 
Though we repulsed the enemy, yet this unhappy affair scattered 
our cattle, brought us into extreme difficulty, and so discour- 
aged the whole company, that we retreated forty miles to Clench 
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river. We had passed over two mountains, Powell’s and Wal- 
den’s, and were approaching Cumberland mountain, when this 
adverse fortune overtook us. These mountains are in the wil- 
derness, in passing from the old settlements in Virginia to Ken- 
tucke, are ranged in a south-west and north-east direction, are 
of great length and breadth, and not far distant from each other. 
ver them nature hath formed passes less difficult than might 
be expected from the view of such huge piles. The aspect of 
these cliffs is so wild and horrid, that it is impossible to behold 
them without terror. 

Until the 6th of June, 1774, I remained with my family on 
the Clench when I and Michael Stoner were solicited by governor 
Munmore, of Virginia, to conduct a number of surveyors to the 
falls of Ohio. This was a tour of near eight hundred miles, and 
iook us sixty-two days. 

On my return, governor Dunmore gave me the command of 
three garrisons, during the campaign against the Shawanese. 

In March, 1775, at the solicitation of a number of gentle- 
men, of North Carolina, I attended their treaty at Wataga, with 
the Cherokee Indians, to purchase the lands on the south-side of 
Kentucke-river. After this, I undertook to mark out a road in 
the best passage from the settlements, through the wilderness to: 
Kentucke. 

Having collected a number of enterprizing men, well armed, 
| soon began this work. We proceeded until we came withir 
fifteen miles of where Boonsborough now stands, where the In- 
dians attacked us, and killed two, and wounded two more. 

This was the 20th of March, 1775. Three days after, they 
attacked us again; we had two killed and three wounded. After 
this, we proceeded on to Kentucke river without opposition. 

On the first of April, we began to erect the fort of Boons- 
borough, at a salt-lick, sixty yards from the river, on the 
south side. - 

On the 4th, they killed one of our men. 

On the 14th of June, having finished the fort, I returned to 
my family, on the Clench. Soon after I removed my family to 
this fort; we arrived safe; my wife and daughter being the 
first white women that stood on the banks of Kentucke river. 
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December 24th. The Indians killed one man, and wounded 
another, seeming determined to persecute us for erecting this fort. 

July 14th, 1776. Two of col. Calway’s daughters, and one 
of mine were taken prisoners near the fort. I immediately pur- 
sued the Indians, with only eighteen men. 

On the 16th, I overtook them, killed two of them,.and recov- 
ered the girls. 

The Indians had divided themselves into several parties, and 
attacked, on the same day, all our settlements and forts, doing 
a great deal of mischief. The husbandman was shot dead in 
the field, and most of the cattle were destroyed. They continued 
their hostilities until 

The 15th of April, 1777, when a party of 100 of them at- 
tacked Boonsborough, and killed one man, and wounded four. 

July 4th, they attacked it again with 200 men, and killed us 
one and wounded two. They remained 48 hours, during which 
we killed seven of them. All the. settlements were attacked at 
the same time. 

July 19th, Colonel Logan’s fort was besieged by 200 Indians ; 
they did much mischief; there were only fifteen men in the 
fort; they killed two, and wounded four of them. Indians loss 
unknown. 

July 25. Twenty-five men came from Carolina. About 

August 20th, colonel Bowman arrived with 100 men from 
Virginia. Now we began to strengthen, and had skirmishes with 
the Indians almost every day. The savages now learned the 
superiority of the Lone KNIFE, as they call the Virginians; being 
outgeneralded in almost every battle. Our affairs began to wear 
a new aspect; the enemy did not now venture open war, but 
practiced secret mischief. 

January 1, 1778.* I went with thirty men to the Blue Licks, 
on Licking river, to make salt for the different garrisons. 


* Collin’s Historical Sketches of Kentucky under heading, Daniel 
Boon, contains the following statement: “During this period (from Jan- 
uary, 1778 till the 16th of the following June) Boone kept no journal 
and we are therefore uninformed as to any particular incidents which 
occurred during his captivity.” The entire article follows Boon’s narra- 
tive closely and leaves an irresistible impression that its author must have 
had access to Boon’s Journal, as here given, although no credit is given 
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February 7th. Hunting by myself, to procure meat for the 
company, | met a party of 102 Indians and Two Frenchmen, 
marching against Boonsborough. They pursued and took me; 
and next day I capitulated for my men, knowing they could 
not escape. They were 27 in number, three having gone home 
with salt. The Indians, according to the capitulation, used us 
generously. They carried us to Old Chelicothe, the principal 
Indian town on Little Miami. 

On the 18th of February we arrived there, after an uncom- 
fortable journey, in very severe weather. 

On the 1oth of March, I and ten of my men were conducted 
to Detroit. 

On the 30th, we arrived there, and were treated by gover- 
nor Hamilton, the British commander at that post, with great 
humanity. 

The Indians had such an affection for me, that they refused 
100 £. sterling offered them by the governor, if they would leave 
me with the others, on purpose that he might send me home on 
my parole. Several English gentlemen there, sensible -of my 
adverse fortune, and touched with sympathy, generously offered 
to supply my wants, which I declined with many thanks, adding 
that I never expected it would be in my power to recompense 
such unmerited generosity. The Indians left my men in cap- 
tivity with the British at Detroit. 

On the toth of April, they brought me towards Old Cheli- 
cothe, where we arrived on the twenty-fifth day of the same 
month. This was a long and fatiguing march, through an ex- 
ceeding fertile country, remarkable for fine springs and streams 
of water. At Chelicothe, I spent my time as comfortably as I 
could expect; was adopted, according to their custom, into a 
family, where I became a son, and had a great share in the affec- 





therefore. The Historical Sketches of Kentucky were published 64 years 
after Boon’s narrative in the American Museum and the narrative is now 
republished 120 years after Boon wrote it. Boon was born on Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1731, on the bank of the Delaware river in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. He died in 1820 and was buried at Flanders, Calloway 
county, Missouri, aged 89. On September 13th, 1845, the state of Ken- 
tucky lifted the remains of Boon and his wife and with fitting and beauti- 
ful ceremony reinterred them in the public cemetery at Frankfort, Ky. 
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tion of my new parents, brothers, sisters, and friends. I was 
exceedingly familiar and friendly with them, always appearing 
as cheerful and satisfied as possible, and they put great confidence 
in me. I often went a hunting with them, and frequently gained 
their applause for my activity at our shooting matches. I was 
careful not to exceed many of them in shooting; for no people 
are more envious than they in this sport. I could observe in 
their countenances and gestures, the greatest expressions of joy 
when they exceeded me; and, when the reverse happened, of 
envy. The Shawanese king took great notice of me, and treated 
me with profound respect, and entire friendship, often entrust- 
ing me to hunt at my liberty. I frequently returned with the 
spoils of the woods, and as often presented some of what I had 
taken to him, expressive of duty to my sovereign. My food and 
lodging was in common with them, not so good indeed as [ 
could desire; but necessity made everything acceptable. 

I now began to meditate an escape, but carefully avoided 
giving suspicion. . 

Until the first day of June I continued at Old Chelicothe, 
and then was taken to the salt springs on Sciota, and kept there 
ten days making salt. During this time, I had hunted with 
them, and found the land, for a great extent above this river, 
to exceed the soil of Kentucke, if possible, and remarkably well 
watered. 

On my return to Chelicothe, four hundred and fifty of the 
choicest Indian warriors were ready to march against Boons- 
borough, painted and armed in a fearful manner. This alatmed 
me, and I determined to escape. 

On the 16th of June, before sunrise, I went off secretly, and 
reached Boonsborough on the 20th, a journey of one hundred 
and sixty miles, during which I had only one meal. I found our 
fortress in a bad state, but we immediately repaired our flanks, 
gates, posterns, and formed double bastions, which we completed 
in ten days. One of my fellow prisoners escaping after me, 
brought advice, that on account of my flight, the Indians had 
put off their expedition for three weeks. 

About August Ist, I set out with nineteen men to surprise 
Point Creek Town on Sciota. Within four miles we fell in with 
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thirty Indians going against Boonsborough. We fought, and 
the enemy gave way. We suffered no loss. The enemy had one 
killed, and two wounded. We took three horses and all their 
baggage. The Indians having evacuated their town and gone 
all together against Boonsborough, we returned, passed them on 
the sixth day, and on the seventh arrived safe at Boonsborough. 

On the 8th, the Indian army, four hundred and forty-four in 
number, commanded by capt. Duquesne, and eleven other French- 
men, and their chiefs, came and summoned the fort. I requested 
two days consideration, which they granted. During this, we 
brought in through the posterns all the horses and other cattle 
we could collect. 

On the gth, in the evening, I informed their commander, that 
we were determined to defend the fort, while a man was living. 
They then proposed a treaty, and said jf we sent out nine men 
to conclude it, they would withdraw. The treaty was held within 
sixty yards of the fort, as we suspected the savages. The articles 
were agreed to and signed; when the Indians told us, it was 
their custom for two Indians to shake hands with every white 
man in the treaty, as an evidence of friendship. We agreed to 
this also. They immediately grappled us to take us prisoners, 
but we cleared ourselves of them, though surrounded by hun- 
dreds, and gained the fort safe, except one that was wounded by 
a heavy fire from their army. On this they began to undermine 
the fort, beginning at the water-mark of Kentucke river, which 
is sixty yards from the fort. We discovered this by the water 
being made muddy with the clay, and countermined them by 
cutting a trench across their subterranean passage. The enemy 
discovering this, by the clay we threw out of the fort, desisted. 

On the 20th of August, they raised the siege. 

During this dreadful siege, we had two men killed, and four 
wounded. We lost a number of cattle. We killed thirty-seven 
of the enemy, and wounded a great number. We picked up one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of their bullets, besides what 
struck in the logs of the fort. 

Soon after this I went into the settlement, and nothing worthy 
of notice passed for some time. 
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In July, 1779, during my absence, col. Bowman, with 160 
men, went against the Shawanese of Old Chelicothe. He ar- 
rived undiscovered; a battle ensued, which lasted until ten in 
the morning, when col. Bowman retreated thirty miles. The 
Indians collected all their strength, and pursued him,. when an- 
other engagement ensued for two hours, not to col. Bowman’s 
advantage. Col. Harrod proposed to mount a number of horses 
and break the enemy’s line, who at this time fought with remark- 
able fury. This desperate measure had a happy effect, and the 
savages fled on all sides. In these two battles we had nine men 
killed, and one wounded. Enemy’s loss uncertain, only two scalps 
being taken. 

June 22d, 1780, about 600 Indians and Canadians, under 
colonel Bird, attacked Riddle’s and Martin’s station, and the 
Forks of Licking river, with six pieces of artillery. They took 
all the inhabitants captives, and killed one man and two women, 
loaded the others with the heavy baggage; and such as failed 
in the journey, were tomahawked. 

The hostile disposition of the savages, caused general Clark, 
the commandant at the falls of the Ohio, to march with his regi- 
ment and the armed force of the country against Peccaway, the 
principal town of the Shawanese, on a branch of the Great Miami, 
which he finished with great success, took seventeen scalps, and 
burned the town to ashes, with the loss of seventeen men. 

About this time, I returned to Kentucke with my family; 
for, during my captivity, my wife, thinking me killed by the 
Indians, had transported my family and goods on horses through 
the wilderness, amidst many dangers, to her father’s house in 
North Carolina. 

The history of my difficulties in going and returning, is too 
long to be inserted here. 

On the 6th of October 1780, soon after my settling again at 
Boonsborough, I went with my brother to the Blue Licks, and 
on our return, he was shot by a party of Indians; they followed 
me by the scent of a dog, which I shot, and escaped. 

The severity of the winter caused great distress in Kentucke, 
the enemy during the summer having destroyed most of the 
corn. The inhabitants lived chiefly on Buffaloes’ flesh. 
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In spring 1782, the Indians harrassed us. 

In May they killed one man at Ashton’s station, and took a 
negro. Capt. Ashton pursued them with 25 men, and in an 
engagement which lasted two hours, his party were obliged to 
retreat, having eight killed, and four mortally wounded. Their 
brave commander fell in the action. 

August 1oth, two boys were carried off from major Hoy’s 
station. Capt. Holder pursued with 17 men; they were also de- 
feated, and lost four and one wounded. Our affairs became more 
and more alarming. The savages infested the country, killing 
men at every opportunity. 

In a field near Lexington, an Indian shot a man, and running 
to scalp him, was himself shot from the fort, and fell dead upon 
his enemy. 

All the Indian nations were now united against us. 

August 15th, five hundred Indians and Canadians came 
against Briant’s station, five miles from Lexington; they as- 
saulted the fort, killed all the cattle around it, but being repulsed, 
they retired the third day, having about thirty killed, their 
wounded uncertain. The garrison had four killed and three 
wounded. 

August 18th. Col. Todd, colonel Trigg, major Harland, 
and myself, speedily collected one hundred and seventy-six men, 
well armed, and pursued the savages. They had marched be- 
yond the Blue Licks to a remarkable bend of the main fork 
of Licking river, about forty-three miles from Lexington, where 
we overtook them on the 19th. 

The savages observing us, gave way, and we, ignorant of 
their numbers, passed the river. When they saw our proceed- 
ings, having greatly the advantage in the situation, they formed 
their line of battle from one bend of the Licking to the other, 
about a mile from the Blue Licks. The battle was exceedingly 
fierce for about fifteen minutes, when we, being overpowered 
by numbers, were obliged to retreat, with the loss of sixty-seven 
men, seven of whom were taken prisoners. The brave and much 
lamented colonels Todd and Trigg, major Harland and my second 
son, were among the dead. We were afterwards told, that the 
Indians on numbering their dead, finding they had four more 
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killed than we, four of our people they had taken, were given 
up to their young warriors to be put to death after their barbar- 
ous manner. 

On our retreat, we were met by colonel Logan, who was has- 
tening to join us, with a number of well armed men. This power- 
ful assistance we wanted on the day of the battle. The enemy 
said, one more fire from us would have made them give way. 

I cannot reflect upon this dreadful scene, but sorrow fills my 
heart. A zeal for the defence of their country led those heroes 
to the scene of action, though with a few men, to attack a power- 
ful army of experienced warriors. When we gave way, they 
pursued us with the utmost eagerness, and in every quarter 
spread destruction. The river was difficult to cross, and many 
were killed in the flight, some just entering the river, some in 
the water, others after crossing, in ascending the cliffs. Some 
escaped on horseback, a few on foot; and being dispersed every- 
where, in a few hours, brought the melancholy news of this 
unfortunate battle to Lexington. Many widows were now made. 
The reader may guess what sorrow filled the hearts of the in- 
habitants, exceeding any thing I am able to describe. Being 
reinforced, we returned to bury the dead, and found their bodies 
strewed every where, cut and mangled in a dreadful manner. 
This mournful scene exhibited a horror almost unparalleled; 
some torn and eaten by wild beasts; those in the river eaten by 
fishes; all in such a putrefied condition, that no one could be 
distinguished from another. 

When general Clark at the falls of Ohio, heard of our dis- 
aster, he ordered an expedition to pursue the savages; we over- 
took them within two miles of their town, and we should have 
obtained a great victory, had not some of them met us when 
about two hundred poles from their camp. The savages fled in 
the utmost disorder, and evacuated all their towns. We burned 
to ashes Old Chelicothe, Peccaway, New Chelicothe, Wills Town, 
and Chelicothe; entirely destroyed their corn and other fruits, 
and spread desolation through their country. We took seven 
prisoners, and five scalps, and lost only four men, two of whom 
were accidentally killed by ourselves. 
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This campaign damped the enemy; yet they made secret 
incursions. 

In October, a party attacked Crab Orchard; and one of 
them, being a good way before the others, boldly entered a 
house, in which were only a woman and her children, and a negro 
man. The savage used no violence, but attampted to carry off 
the negro, who happily proved to strong for him, and threw him 
on the ground, and in the struggle the woman cut off his head 
with an axe, while her little daughter shut the door. The sav- 
ages instantly came up and applied their tomahawks to the door, 
when the mother putting an old rust gun barrel through a crevice, 
the savages went off. 

From that time, until the happy return of peace between the 
united states and Great Britain, the Indians did us no mischief. 

Soon after the Indians desired peace. 

Two darling sons, and a brother I have lost by savage hands, 
which have also taken forty valuable horses, and an abundance 
of cattle. Many dark and sleepless nights have I spent, sepa- 
rated from the chearful society of men, scorched by the sum- 
mer’s sun, and pinched by the winter’s cold, an instrument or- 
dained to settle the wilderness. But now the scene is changed: 
peace crowns the sylvan shade. 

DANIEL Boon. 
Fayette County, Kentucke. 








THE LUDLOW LINE. 


R. W. MCFARLAND. 


It is well known that Virginia claimed most of the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio river, by reason of the grants made 
by the sovereign of England to the colonists. In 1784 in accord- 
ance with a formal request made by Congress in 1780, Virginia 
ceded to the United States all her claims to the territory, re- 
serving only the lands between the Scioto and the little Miami 
rivers. This tract is usually called the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict. It was reserved for the purpose of paying the Virginia 
soldiers who had served in the revolutionary war. 

The two rivers flow from different sources, and it was neces- 
sary to draw a line from the head of one stream to the head of 
the other. In 1800 an act of Congress directed the Surveyor 
General to cause the line to be run from the source of the Little 
Miami to the source of the Scioto. The line was run by one of 
the surveyors, named Ludlow, whence the name of the line. For 
twenty feet on each side the trees were cut down. The source of 
the Miami thus determined is two or three miles eastwardly from 
South Charleston, in the southeast part of Clark County. The 
line runs northwesterly through the counties of Clark, Cham- 
paign, and Logan, about forty miles, to the old Indian Boundary 
Line as fixed by Wayne’s treaty in 1795. In 1804 this line, to- 
gether with its future extension beyond the Indian Boundary to 
the Scioto, was declared to be the western line of the Virginia 
Military District, provided Virginia would agree to it within two 
years. Virginia objected. The land west of the Ludlow line had 
been by this time, or shortly afterward, surveyed into Townships 
and Sections as Congress lands. By reason of Virginia’s ob- 
jection, an act was passed in 1812, ordering a new survey of the 
dividing line. The commissioners of the United States and of 
Virginia met at Xenia in October of that year, and a new line 
was run, called the Roberts Line. It began where Ludlow’s Line 
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did, and fell slightly west of the first line, striking the Indian 
Boundary about four miles west of the Ludlow Line. The Vir- 
ginia Commissioners wished to draw the line from the source ot 
the Scioto to the mouth of the Little Miami. Such a line does 
not in any sense comport with the limits of the reserved tract, 
i. e., the lands between the aforesaid rivers. The Roberts line 
was extended ten or twelve mile beyond the Indian Boundary to 
a point taken to be the source of the Scioto —a point difficult to 
fix definitely by reason of the large extent of swampy land, 
wherein half a dozen places might well be called the ‘“‘source of 
the Scioto.”” Between the two lines was a tract of seventy-five 
or eighty square miles of good land. After 1812 Virginia land 
warrants began to be located on this strip in defiance of the sv- 
vey above named. Of course trouble was brewing. Men, who 
had bought the land, and paid for it, did not propose to give it 
up peaceably. An act of Congress in 1807 had forbidden the 
location of warrants on land already surveyed. But this prohi- 
bition seems to have been disregarded, for similar acts were 
passed in 1810, 1814, 1818, and 1823. An act of 1818, however, 
had declared that the Roberts line beyond the Indian Boundary 
should be deemed the western boundary of the Military Tract. 

The act of 1812 ordering the second survey did not base its 
validity on its acceptance by Virginia, but implied that it should 
be final. It is a plain inference that the Virginia lands extended 
to the Roberts line; but the United States had already sold most 
of the disputed territory. In order to settle the question defi- 
nitely a case was made up and decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1824. This declared in favor of the Roberts 
line. This decision naturally put all the disputed territory under 
the control of Virginia, and also placed the United States in the 
position of having sold and received inoney for lands which be- 
longed to other parties. 

Land speculators bought up old land warrants and sought 
to lay them on land long held and cultivated ; or to exact from the 
farmers large sums of money in order to quiet their titles. With 
a view to settle these controversies, Congress passed an act on 
May 26, 1824, authorizing the President “to ascertain the num- 


ber of acres, and , the value thereof, exclusive of im- 
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provements, of all such lands, lying between Ludlow’s and Rob- 
erts’s lines . . . and on what terms the holders, (of military 
warrants) will relinquish the same to the United States.” It 
was done. But the excitement lasted eight or ten years longer, 
as I can distinctly remember the threatening language used by 
farmers against those who had tried to take away their lands-— 
especially against one who held many warrants. With this man 
I became well acquainted fifteen or twenty years afterwards, and 
I well remember the sum which it was claimed had been paid him. 

Although the Court declared that the Roberts line was the 
true one, events so turned out that the Ludlow line became the 
real boundary, all the land to the westward of it as far north as 
the Indian Boundary being reckoned as Congress land. Beyond 
the Indian Boundary, the Roberts line holds good, as any large 
map of Ohio shows. 

Hinsdale in his history of the old “North West,” p. 282, 
says that the line from the source of the Scioto to the mouth of 
the Little Miami is the “Ludlow line.” 

Such an error is unpardonable in a writer of history. Still 
such are continually made. Justin Winsor, in his Critical and 
Narrative History of The United States, puts Fort Ancient 
among the forts built to resist Indian incursions, see Vol. 7, p. 
455. Schouler in his History of The United States and Rufus 
King’s History of Ohio both show errors nearly as bad. How 
far can printed history be relied on? 

















SIMON KENTON —SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


R. W. MCFARLAND. 


Inasmuch as I had personally known only a part of Simon 
Kenton’s family, and the record of the William Kenton family 
gave only two or three items about Simon, I consulted one of 
Simon’s descendants, and he gave the number of children of each 
marriage, to the best of his knowledge. The date of the 
second marriage was taken from the county records. From the 
same gentleman | got a clue which enabled me to locate Simon 
Kenton’s family Bible — in the northwestern part of Indiana. I 
have a transcript from that book, which enables me to correct 
two errors in the article on Simon Kenton: viz. the number of his 
children, and the second marriage. The information was re- 
ceived too late for the January Quarterly. The name of the sec- 
ond wife was Elizabeth Jarboe, and the marriage took place in 
Kentucky on March 27, 1798. Of the first marriage there were 
two sons and two daughters; of the second, one son and five 
daughters, all now dead. 

The county record which I consulted did not give the age of 
persons obtaining marriage licenses, and the Simon Kenton who 
was married in 1818 was probably the son of the pioneer. At 
that date the son was about twenty-five years old; but of him I 
knew nothing until I obtained the aforesaid transcript. 

William Kenton, Thomas Dowden, and Stephen Jarboe mar- 
ried sisters, daughters of Thomas Cleland. These and others 
were of the colony led by William Kenton to Kentucky in 1783. 
Martha Dowden and Elizabeth Jarboe, wives of Simon Kenton, 
were cousins, and both were nieces of Mary Kenton. 

The grandson of Simon, who sent me the transcript spoken 
of, also informs me that sixteen grandsons of the old pioneer 
served in the army in the civil war, several of whom fell in that 
contest. My informant, L. G. Kenton, of Monticello, Ind., being 
one of the sixteen, —worthy sons of the illustrious ancestor. 
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ASA S. BUSHNELL.* 


REV. J. W. ATWOOD. 


Asa 5. Bushnell was born in Rome, New York, September 
16, 1834, and died in Columbus, Ohio, January 15, 1904. 

. He came of a family long 
" and honorably identified with the 
history and life of New England, 
which included in its membership 
Horace Bushnell of Hartford, one 
of the most forceful and original 
thinkers that America has pro- 
duced, its greatest theologian with 
the exception of Jonathan Ed- 





wards, a great citizen and a pro- 
found scholar. 

The family settled in Con- 
necticut and Governor .Bushnell’s 
grandfather, Jason Bushnell, was 
a soldier in the war for American 
Independence. His father emigrated first to Rome in New York 





ASA S. BUSHNELL. 


State where his son Asa was born, and when the boy was only 
eleven years old, following the “Star of Empire” westward 
in its course,” the family moved once more, this time to Cin- 
cinnati, and a little later to Oberlin, where Daniel Bushnell died. 

At the early age of sixteen Asa Bushnell came to Spring- 


b] 





*Governor Asa Bushnell became a life member of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society some years before he was elected 
Governor. He always took great interest in the purposes and work of the 
Society and especially during his four years of governorship did he 
render the Society enthusiastic aid. He visited many of the points of his- 
toric and archaeological interest in the state and frequently in his ad- 
dresses paid fitting tribute to the memorable events that occurred in Ohio’s 
past.—Ebiror. 
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field, with whose life and interests he was to be identified 
throughout the remaining years of his life. Without fortune 
of his own but with the rich equipment of his New England 
ancestry, he began his business career as a clerk in one of the 
stores of the town. When still a boy of nineteen he became a 
book-keeper in another business establishment, where he re- 
mained until 1857, when for a short period he was employed in 
the office of the Warder, Brokaw and Child Company, manu- 
facturers of mowers and reapers. In this year he married Miss 
Ellen Ludlow of Springfield, and for some years was asso- 
ciated in business with his father-in-law, Mr. John Ludlow, who 
was the pioneer druggist of Springfield. 

About 1867 Mr. Bushnell again connected himself with the 
great manufacturing firm with which all his future business 
career was to be identified. His keen business ability, his energy, 
his perfect integrity, were all valuable elements in the develop- 
ment of the great industry of which he became the president in 
1886, the name of the firm becoming the Warder, Bushnell & 
Glessner Company. 

In the trying and tragic days of the great Civil War his 
patriotism and love of country drew him away from his business 
career, and raising a company of volunteers of which he became 
the captain, he served in the Shenandoah Valley campaign of 
1864. Active in brain, varied in his interests, he could not 
confine himself simply to a business career, no matter how suc- 
cessful and engrossing it might be. He began to take a deep 
interest in political affairs. He was a shrewd, capable worker 
here, and his wide acquaintance with men, his genial and af- 
fectionate nature, his hospitality and his generosity made him a 
man of power throughout the state. In 1885 he was chairman 
of the Republican State Executive Committee and conducted the 
campaign which resulted in the election of Hon. Joseph B. For- 
aker as Governor, and in the choice of a Republican legislature 
that re-elected to the United States Senate the Hon. John Sher- 
man. In 1887, he was nominated by acclamation in the Republi- 
can State Convention for Lieutenant Governor, but he refused 
the nomination. In 1889 and again in 1891 he declined to be- 
‘come a candidate for the nomination for Governor. He was re- 
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peatedly urged to become a candidate for Congress in his dis- 
trict, but he declined them all, though on one occasion his nom- 
ination and election were assured, had he been willing to accept. 

He was Quarter Master General for four years on the staff 
of Governor Foraker. 

In 1896 he was elected to succeed President McKinley as: 
Governor of the State and was re-elected to the same office in 
1898. His term of office was noteworthy for the admirable bus- 
iness management of state affairs. Thoroughly trained as a bus- 
iness man, accustomed to dealing with large enterprises in a 
successful manner, he conducted the business of the state with 
ability, economy, and unflagging industry. There was not the 
slightest breath of scandal ever heard concerning his adminis- 
tration. During his term of office the addition to the State House 
was built. 

He was responsive to all calls made upon him, giving gen- 
erously of his wealth and his strength to almost every demand 
made upon him. At the expiration of his second term as Gov- 
ernor, he returned to his home in Springfield, a private citizen. 
From this time forward he was thoroughly identified with his 
home city. He was its foremost citizen, held in honor and af- 
fectionate esteem by all its residents. He was a man of great 
public spirit and he gave the same attention to all matters that 
concerned the civic life that he gave to his own affairs. As 
the head of a great manufacturing establishment, he had ac- 
cumulated large wealth. When he was freed from the active 
management of the company of .which he had been the presi- 
dent, he turned with ardor to new industries which he hoped 
would be of great benefit to the city which he loved. At the 
time of his death he was deeply interested in the construction of 
interurban railroads which would connect Springfield with neigh- 
boring towns and cities. 

He was president of the First National Bank of Springfield. 
He gave generously to every enterprise, public or private, that 
appealed to him. He was a communicant and vestryman of Christ 
Church (Protestant Episcopal). He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic Order, of the Grand Army of the Republic, and of the 
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Loyal Legion. He was also a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars and of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Perhaps the two most distinguishing traits of Governor 
Bushnell’s character were his democratic spirit and his cheer- 
ful optimism. He was the most approachable of men, simple and 
cordial in all his relations. He had a warm heart and a sympa- 
thetic understanding that made him treat with respect and con- 
sideration every man and woman with whom he came in con- 
tact. The essential dignity of humanity was no unmeaning phrase 
in his creed. He was not deeply influenced by considerations of 
wealth, learning or political or social influence. His courtesy 
to all, regardless of their position in life, was perfect. He was 
especially drawn to those who were among the vast number 
under his employ. He was just and kind in all his dealings 
with them and in the days of strife between labor and capital, no 
serious difficulty ever arose between Governor Bushnell and his 
men. As he walked the streets of Springfield, as throughout 
the state he came into contact with his fellowmen, they all 
recognized him gladly and received his friendly greeting. 

He was a man of" faith and hope. He believed in his fellow- 
men. He loved his state and was proud of being a citizen of 
it. There was a certain childlikeriess in his nature that made him 
richly enjoy life in all its aspects. He did not have in his 
early life the advantages of a higher education, but he loved to 
- read and so acquired a considerable store of information later in 
life. 

His family life was of great interest and charm. In Spring- 
field he built the stately house which was his home for so many 
years. There he loved to dispense a kindly and gracious hospi- 
tality to the many friends who sought his door. In the near 
neighborhood lived his three married children, two daughters 
and one son. With his grandchildren growing up about him and 
with the devoted companionship of his wife, to whom he was 
joined in perfect sympathy of interests, he never seemed to be 
growing old. 

He was a man of soldierly and handsome bearing, courte- 
ous in his manner, with sparkling eyes and quick movements. 
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In January of the present year he came to Columbus to at- 
tend the Inauguration of Governor Herrick. At the close of the 
Inaugural Exercises, he entered his carriage to return to Spring- 
field, but before he reached the railroad station in Columbus, 
he was stricken with apoplexy. He was removed to one of the 
city hospitals, where he died four days later, surrounded by his 
family, and amid the sympathy and grief of the whole city of 
which he had been a beloved and honored resident for the four 
years of his administration as Governor of Ohio. 

The funeral took place in Springfield on Monday, January 
18. It was a notable assemblage of men and women from all 
parts of the state and even beyond its boundaries that gathered 
in Springfield that day to show love and respect to his memory. 
The state was represented by its highest officials. There were 
the representatives of both the state and the national legislatures. 
His comrades in the G. A. R., in the Loyal Legion, in the Ma- 
sonic Order, his associates in business, his faithful workmen, 
men and women of every rank and condition in society brought 
together by a common affection and a common grief. It was 
estimated that ten thousand people passed through the doors of 
Christ Church, to look for the last time upon the motionless form 
of their friend who lay cold and unresponsive, his face chiselled 
in the sharp definition of death. The funeral services finished, 
the body was carried through the streets of the city lined by the 
thousands of reverent and grief-stricken citizens, and laid to its 
final resting place in the beautiful Springfield cemetery. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


In the historic and picturesque city of New Orleans, on the days 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 29, 30, and 31, 1903, 
was held the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association. It proved to be an event of unusual interest and enjoyment. 

The American Historical Association was organized at Saratoga, 
New York, September 10, 1884, and now numbers some _ twenty-five 
hundred members, comprising the leading historical students, professors, 
and writers in the United States and Canada. 

The city chosen for the gathering and the nature of the meet- 
ing, it being the 100th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, gave a 
two-fold attractiveness to the members of the Association, to say noth- 
inf of the unusual list of distinguished speakers selected for the program. 

In the absence of the Hon. Charles Lea, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, the Hon. William Wirt Howe, President of the American Bar 
Association, presided and delivered an address upon “The Civil and the 
Common Law in the Louisiana Purchase.” 

The first session of the meeting was held in the council chamber 
of the famous Cabildo, or municipal building, itself an object of great 
historic interest, it having been erected more than one hundred years 
ago, during the days of the Spanish dominion, and in the council chamber 
of which took place, as related elsewhere in this Quarterly, the transfer 
of the Louisiana province, first, from Spain to France, and then from 
France to America in November, 1803. At the opening gathering the 
Association was welcomed to Louisiana and the city of New Orleans 
in a graceful speech by Professor Alcee Fortier, professor in the Tulane 
University and President of the Louisiana Historical Society. The various 
formal sessions of the Association were subsequently held in the lecture 
rooms of the buildings of the Tulane University. Papers were read as 
follows: “New Orleans and the Burr Conspiracy,’ by Dr. Walter F. 
McCaleb; “The Story of Lewis and Clark’s Journals,” by Dr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites; “Louisiana in the Spanish Archives,” by Dr. W. R. Shep- 
herd; “Ethical Values in History,” by Dr. Henry C. Lea, read in the 
absence of the author by Prof. Haskins; “Louis XVI, Machault and 
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Maurepas,” by Prof. F. M. Fling; “Sermons as sources of Mediaeval 
History,’ by Prof. C. H. Haskins; “What and When was the Re- 
naissance,” by Prof. J. H. Robinson; “Timonides of Leukas,” by Prof. 
H. A. Sill; “Relations of Spain, England and France to the Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1789-1800,” by Prof. F. J. Turner; “Latest Phases of the 
West Florida Controversy,’ by Prof. A. B. Hart; “Texas Annexation,” 
by Prof. G. P. Garrison; “The Treaty of Guadeloupe-Hidalgo,” by Dr. 
Jesse S. Reeves; “Some Unpublished Papers of Baron von Closen of 
Rochambeau’s Staff,” by Dr. C. W. Bowen; “The Compromises of the 
Constitution,” by Prof. Max Farrand; “The Constitutional Convention 
of 1864 in Louisiana,” by Prof. J. R. Ficklen; “British West Florida, 1763- 
1781,” by Hon. P. J. Hamilton; “Popular Sovereignty and the Develop- 
ment of the West,” by Prof. Allen Johnson. 

The American Economic Association also held its annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans during the same dates, and two of the sessions 
consisted of joint meetings of the two Associations. In the latter of 
these joint meetings “The Relation of Sociology to History and Eco- 
nomics” was the topic for discussion, in which leading members of both 
Associations took part. 

The intervals during the regular meetings were delightfully oc- 
cupied by visits to the points of memorable interest in and about the 
time-honored Spanish-French-American City —the series of pleasurable 
events of the meeting closing with an excursion down the river to one 
of the typical sugar plantations of Louisiana; the party stopping en route 
and landing at the site of the famous battlefield where Andrew Jackson 
with the American forces met and defeated the attacking British under 
General Packenham on the 8th of January, 1815. The party gathered 
about the base of the partially completed monument erected in com- 
memoration of the battle, upon the spot where “Old Hickory” held 
his headquarters. Upon the mound at the base of the column Professor 
J. B. McMaster, the popular American historian, delivered a short 
address descriptive of the battle, followed by most felicitous remarks 
of Professor Alcee Fortier concerning the part which the Creoles took 
in that conflict. It was an incident long to remembered —the concourse 


of interested historical students and scholars standing upon the memor- 


able soil, and listening to the recital of the event so calculated to arouse 
the pride and patriotism of every American, as the story was told in 
the genial and vivid language of the distinguished speakers. 

The good people of New Orleans extended most hospitable southern 
courtesy to the visitors; the pleasure of the sojourn being enhanced by 
receptions at the rooms of the Round Table Club, the Athletic Club, and 
the Boston Club, and private residences; the weather was delightful, and 
every feature of the meeting was fraught with enjoyment and profit. 

The officers of the American Historical Association elected for the 
ensuing year (1904) were: President, Goldwin Smith, Esq., Toronto, Can- 
ada; First Vice-President, Professor John Bach McMaster, Philadelphia; 
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Second Vice-president, Judge Simeon Eben Baldwin, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Secretary, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington; Corresponding Secretary, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 
Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Treasurer, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton St., New York. Chicago was chosen as the next 
place of meeting, December, 1904. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society was repre- 
sented at the American Historical Association meeting by Secretary 
E. O. Randall, who was elected a member of the Association in the year 
1894. Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, and Mr. Randall de- 
livered addresses before the students of Leland University, one of the 
leading colored colleges of Louisiana, located at New Orleans. 





AFFAIRS OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

On February 29, 1904, in the Columbus Public Library, there was 
held a meeting of the executive committee. The members present were, 
George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester; G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin; 
John W. Harper, Cincinnati; B. F. Prince, Springfield; D. J. Ryan, 
E. O. Randall and E. F. Wood, Columbus. The meeting was mainly 
occupied with consideration of the requests which the Society had made 
to the legislature for appropriations for the continuation of the work of 
the Society. The propriety of asking the legislature for an appropria- 
tion for a building to be located upon the university grounds was also 
considered, and after a careful discussion and survey of the situation it 
was decided that it would not be wise, at this time, to press this mat- 
ter before the members of the legislature, but defer it until a later 
and more promising date. It was decided to hold the annual meeting 
of the Society in latter part of May or the early part of June, and 
to have at that time, if possible, an excursion to Fort Ancient. After 
the disposal of the usual routine business brought before the committee, 
adjournment was made to the office of the Governor, where the members 
of the committee were presented to him. The Governor received the 
trustees most cordially and spoke of the interest he took in the work 
they were doing in behalf of the Society and the history and archeology 
of the state; he particularly complimented the character of the publi- 
cations which the Society was issuing, and stated it would be his 
pleasure to co-operate in the furtherance of the purposes of the Society 
so far as might lie in his power. He particularly desired to visit Fort 
Ancient and Serpent Mound and inspect the interesting and famous 
property of which the Society is the custodian. 
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Tue Library of The Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Massachusetts, 
was made a life member of the society, to date from January 1, 1904; 
and Miss Lucy Elliott Keeler, Fremont, Ohio; Mr. B. F. Smith, 
Nevada, Ohio; Mr. Louis P. Schaus, Newark, Ohio; Mr. Walter 
C. Metz, Newark, Ohio, and Major Harry P. Ward, Columbus, Ohio, 
were made life members, dating from March, 1904. 





On Marcu 25, Governor Herrick appointed Mr. M. S. Greenough, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, trustee of the State Archzological and Historical 
Society, to serve for three years, until February, 1907—to succeed 
Hon. R. E. Hills, of Delaware; and he also appointed as trustee for 
the same time, Professor Martin R. Andrews, of Marietta, Ohio, to 
succeed himself, he having been appointed by Governor Nash on No- 
vember 17, 1903, to fill out the vacancy caused by the death of General 
George B. Wright, Columbus. 

Mr. M. S. Greenough, the new trustee, is a resident of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was born in August, 1848, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
resided in Boston until some forty years of 
age. His educational advantages were the 
very best. He graduated at the Boston Pub- 
lic Latin School and later from Harvard Uni- 
versity., in the class of 1868. He entered 
the service of the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany, remaining with the same until the year 
1892, having meanwhile become engineer of 
the company. He was prominently identified 
with the public affairs of the city, being 
councilman and alderman of Boston from 1879 
to 1885. For two years he was president of 
_ the New England Association of Gas Engi- 

M. S, GREENOUGH. neers and in 1887 was elected president of 

, the American Gas Light Association. In 

1892 he moved to Cleveland, Ohio, and became manager of the Cleveland 

Gas Light and Coke Company, of which he was made president in the 
year 1894, and is still retaining that position. 

Mr. Greenough has taken a very active part in the literary and his- 
torical interests of Cleveland. He has been president of the Harvard Club 
of that city, of the Archeological Society, and of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. He is a member of five of the leading American technical 
societies, as well as one English and one French scientific society. 

Mr. Greenough has been a great traveler, having made trips to 
Europe upon nine different occasions.. He is a member of the Union 
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Club, the University Club, and the Country Club, of Cleveland, and a 
vestryman in Trinity church of that city. He enters upon his duties as 
trustee of the Ohio State Archzological Society with much enthusiasm 
and without doubt will be a most valuable counsellor and participant in the 
purposes and work of the Society. 





THE Society received, through the courtesy of Mr. George T. Craw- 
ford, of Columbus, a box of relics, presumably hand clay articles by a 
prehistoric race, found upon the property of The Tuxtepec Development 
Company, situated in the municipality of Chiltepec, state of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. The relics comprise some beautiful and perfectly preserved 
specimens of pottery and a hardened clay seal upon which are hieroglyphic 
figures. These articles are doubtless the productions of the early Mexican 
race and are interesting studies in comparison with relics of a similar 
character found in mounds of Ohio. 





THE citizens of New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas county, propose to 
celebrate in September, 1904, the founding of their town in 1804 by Mr. 
John Knisely. This purpose meets the approval of the trustees of the 
State Archeological and Historical Society which is invited to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies of the celebration. 





Since the issuing of the January Quarterly the State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society has met with severe losses by death, in 
the decease of Governor Charles Foster, who died at the residence of 
General J. Warren Keifer, in Springfield, on January 9, Governor Fos- 
ter then being enroute to Columbus to attend the inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Herrick; Governor Asa S. Bushnell, who died at Grant Hospital, 
Columbus, on January 15, he being stricken with apoplexy on the day 
of the inauguration while in a carriage on the way to the depot to take 
his departure for home; and Senator Marcus A. Hanna, who died at the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., on February 15. All three of these 
distinguished gentlemen were life members of the Society and took an 
active and personal interest in its progress and welfare. A fitting sketch 
of Governor Bushnell, by his friend Rev. Julius Atwood, appears else- 
where in this Quarterly. Tributes to the life and memory of Governor 
Foster and Senator Hanna will appear in the July Quarterly. Another 
life member of the Society, Mr. Augustus Newton Whiting, died at his 
home in Columbus, December 22, 1903. An extended notice of his life 
and character will appear in a later number of this Quarterly. 
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IN ACCORDANCE with the resolutions passed by the audience at the 
Centennial celebration at Chillicothe, on May 21, asking Governor Nash 
to request in his next annual message to the legislature an appropriation 
for the erection of a monument to Governor Saint Clair, the Governor, 
in his address to the Seventy-sixth General Assembly, which met on the 
trst Monday of last January, made such a request, in fitting terms; 
but the legislature, in view of the great demand made upon it for ap- 
propriations in what it regarded more important directions, failed to 
comply with Governor Nash’s recommendation. 





THE Society acknowledges the gift to it from Mr. B. F. Smith, of 
Nevada, Ohio, of an unique cane made out of native and historic woods 
from every state and territory of the Union and the far off islands of 
the sea. This, with the donations from Oaxaca, Mexico, have been 
properly placed in the museum of the Society. 





On June 2, next, the Richland County Historical Society will hold 
its sixth annual meeting at Mansfield, for which occasion Mr. A. J. 
Baughman, the secretary, has arranged an interesting program of speeches 
and music. The Crawford County Pioneer Association will participate 
in the event. 





History of Lieutenant-Colonel George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of 
the Illinois and of the Wabash Towns from the British in 1778 and 
1779, with Sketches of the Earlier and Later Career of the Conquerer, by 
ConsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, author of the “History of the Discov- 
ery of the Northwest by John Nicolet, in 1634’; “History of the Girtys” ; 
“History of Brule’s Discoveries and Explorations, 1610-1626”; and other 
works. 

This volume, comprising nearly 850 pages, is the last and most 
authentic account of the famous conquest of the Illinois by George Rogers. 
Clark. It was the last work from the pen of Consul Willshire Butterfield, 
who was one of the most profound scholars on the subjects of Western 
history of the present generation. He spent the best part of his time 
for some years in gathering the materials for this work, and in putting 
his information into most interesting and delightful literary form. His 
recital of the events of the narrative is supported by extensive addendum 
notes giving his authority and excerpts from letters, previous publica- 
tions, and personal reminiscences of relatives, and those who came in 
personal contact with George Rogers Clark or his immediate followers. 
Ne work could have been more carefully prepared, and Mr. Butterfield 
had that indefatigable industry for the seeking of details upon which a 
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reliable history only can be produced. This book is especially interesting 
at this time owing to the revival of interest in the achievements of 
George Rogers Clark in the Northwest Territory and the voyages of 
research and exploration by William Clark, a younger brother of George 
Rogers, who, with Meriwether Lewis, led the expedition across the 
continent from 1803 to 1806, by which the extent and resources of the 
Louisiana Purchase were first made known to the American people. 

The account of the-conquest of the Illinois by George Rogers Clark 
as it is told by Mr. Butterfield has all the fascination and intense interest 
of a romance while it portrays the exploits of a fearless and patriotic 
leader who saved the great Northwest Territory to the American Republic. 
George Rogers Clark was known as “The Washington of the West.” He 
was a huntsman of the trackless forest interior of Kentucky, who with the 
soul of a patriot, the bravery of an American soldier and the mind of a 
statesman, hastened on foot, through six hundred miles of wilderness, 
to Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia. There he obtained audience 
with Patrick Henry, then governor of Virginia. Clark proposed to strike 
the vast power of Great Britain in the Northwest and save that magnifi- 
cent territory to American independence. His plans were appreciated and 
approved, but troops could not be spared him from the Continental army; 
they were needed to a man in the East. Clark gathered two hundred 
Virginia and Pennsylvania backwoodsmen and while the sun of spring 
was melting the snows of Valley Forge and hope and courage were 
aga2in animating the heart of Washington, Clark set out on that famous 
expedition for the capture of the interior northwest posts of Great Britain. 
It was the campaign of the ‘Rough Riders’ of the Revolution. It was 
the dash of Sheridan in the Shenandoah. It was Sherman’s ‘march to 
the sea,’ through the interior of the enemy’s country. That campaign 
of Clark broke the backbone of British strength in the West. The British 
pests of Illinois and Indiana were all taken save Detroit. The North- 
west was secured and preserved to the United States. 

The book has a scholarly introduction by Mr. W. H. Hunter, trus- 
tee of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

Price, post-paid $1.50. Address all orders to F. J. Heer, Printer 
and Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 





JUDGE THOMAS J. ANDERSON AND WIFE. 


“Life and Letters of Judge Thomas J. Anderson and Wife,” in- 
cluding a few letters from children and others; mostly written during 
the Civil War; a history; carefully edited and copiously annotated by 
James H. Anderson, LL. B., life member and trustee of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, and president of the Old Northwest 
Genealogical Society. 
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This book by Judge Anderson, though intended to be the memoirs 
of his predecessors, is really an historical monograph of wide interest 
and value to a large field of readers, inasmuch as the main personages 
dealt with lived during important epochs of our state and national his- 
tory, and came in personal contact with most of the leading characters 
of their time. Judge Anderson, the author, who served under President 
Lincoln as United States consul at Hamburg, and has had a most con- 
spicuous career, is a gentleman of unusual culture and scholarly at- 
tainments, an excellent writer, giving a decided literary finish and 
flavor to the pages of his book which, it goes without saying, he wrote 
con amore. The work contains a vast amount of interesting corre- 
spondence, comprising letters from many of the distinguished officials 
of our government. These letters throw sidelights upon the events of 
their time, and furnish the basis for a great many annotating and 
explanatory statements by the author. It has much of Ohio history 
which is not easily found elsewhere. For instance, it tells when all the 
treaties with the Ohio Indians were made, and gives much reliable data 
respecting Ohio Indians, with an account of the Delaware, the Seneca, 
and the Wyandot Indians — the last Indians to leave the state — and their 
reservations in Ohio, Kansas, and Indian Territory. It tells the story 
of the celebrated slave case tried in Marion in 1839. The work com- 
prises letters from prominent men and women, written during the Civil 
War and throwing much information of great value upon the events. 
which they describe with the vividness incident to personal experience. 
It recounts many important and hitherto untold, incidents occurring dur- 
ing the war of the great rebellion, anecdotes of great generals and ac- 
counts of some of the chief battles, and is especially valuable as setting 
forth the forceful part which Ohio enacted in that greatest of civil wars. 

Much is said about very many of the leading Ohio families, those 
who were active in the pioneer settlement of the state, and those who 
were conspicuous in its subsequent development, and those who became 
prominent figures in our national history. Mr. Anderson has the literary 
touch and delineation of an artist; his portrait sketches of the gov- 
ernors of Ohio and prominent characters in the career of the state are 
deftly and judiciously done; he presents much about these people never 
before published and arouses anew the desire to peruse the lives of our 
great state characters. 

Judge Anderson is to be congratulated upon his achievement in 
the scholarly detail of his work and his success in enshrining his own 
family with leading historical events as a background to their eventful 
lives. The book is made especially valuable by a very complete and 
satisfactory index. It is published by the press of F. J. Heer, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF RUFUS PUTNAM. 


Compiled and annotated by Miss Rowena Buell, Marietta, Ohio. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

This is a work of rare historical value, and one which every 
student of history, and particularly of Ohio history, will covet and 
consult with great satisfaction. It consists mainly of the official papers 
and correspondence connected with the life and deeds of General Rufus 
Putnam, who was the leader in the little band of pilgrims who came 
from New England, and in the later Mayflower sailed down the Ohio 
and landed, on that memorable 9th of April, 1788, at the present site 
of Marietta. Next to the settlement of Plymouth by the passengers 
of the first Mayflower, this second voyage was fraught with greatest 
results to American history. The “Adventure,” as the Mayflower was 
first called, was to the great northwest empire what that little ship, 
which landed upon the bleak shores of Cape Cod, in December, 1620, 
was to the American colonies of the new-born American republic. 

The material comprising this book is historical, and admirably ar- 
ranged and edited by Miss Buell. The first part is autobiographical, 
giving the family history and descent of Rufus Putnam, beginning with 
his first American ancestor, John Putnam, who came to Salem in 
1634. The second part covers General Putnam’s military and public ser- 
vices until 1804. General Putnam was a distinguished participant in the 
Revolutionary War, enjoying the personal friendship and esteem of 
Washington; he was an engineer of superior attainment and superin- 
tended all the defenses of New York in 1776, and aided in construct- 
ing the fortifications at West Point. The War of the Revolution over, 
he began the second period of his career, perhaps more distinguished, 
certainly more romantic and not less courageous, by his services in direct- 
ing the first settlement in the Northwest Territory. 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and President Perry, of Marietta 
College, contribute introductory pages to this volume, which is pub- 
lished under the auspices of The Society of Colonial Dames of America 
in the State of Ohio. 

It is a volume which should be in every Ohio library, and which 
will be of value to all students of early American history, and particularly 
of the foundation and development of the Northwest Territory and the 
state of Ohio. Miss Buell has contributed a most valuable volume to Ohio 
literature. 





THE VANISHED EMPIRE. 


“The Vanished Empire,” by Waldo H. Dunn; published by The 
Robert Clark Co., Cincinnati. 
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This is a little volume just issued from the press, in which the author 
recounts “A tale of the Mound Builders.” The location of the events 
of the story is mainly at Serpent Mound and Marietta, at which latter 
place the author locates the capital or abiding place of the king of the 
Mound Builders, whom he calls Oko. The story is not intricate, and is 
simply and speedily told. It is an imaginative portrayal of the life and 
character of the Mound Builders, whose king is Oko, husband of Queen 
Gurda. There is a treacherous officer of the court known as Bodo, 
who becomes the spy and accomplice of the race under King Inca, who 
came from the south, attacked and vanquished the Mound Builders. The 
author has, evidently, studied the chief pieces of literature concerning 
the Mound Builders. He gives a vivid description of Serpent Mound 
and the ceremony of worhsip supposed to have been their custom at 
that place, one Gilgo acting as high priest. Mr. Dunn’s book is rather 
unique, in that it deals almost exclusively with that mysterious race 
concerning which we really know very little. His book is calculated 
to arouse an interest in the people of that vanished empire and stimulate 
the inspection of their remaining works, and the study of such authors 
as have dealt with this long—buried race. The book has some illustra- 
tions, particularly two excellent ones of Serpent Mound, around which 
the story revolves. The book is honored with an introduction by Prof. 
J. P. MacLean, the distinguished scholar of American archzology. 





ST. MEMIN PORTRAITS. 


Dr. William J. Campbell, the wellknown bookseller of Phildelphia, 
is writing an elaborate work on St. Memin portraits. It will be in eight 
volumes with over eight hundred and thirty engraved portraits, all on 
separate pages. 

The basis of the book will be the famous “Collection” of 761 
proofs, made by the artist himself, which has recently come into Dr. Camp- 
bell’s possession. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art and the Library of Congress, both of 
which have extensive collections, are co-operating with the author, giving 
him the free use of any portraits that they possess that are not in his own 
collection. 

Any of our readers who have information either biographical or 
genealogical, about any portrait that St. Memin made, or any information 
as to the present location of any original crayons, coppers or engravings, 
will confer a favor on the author by communicating with him. 

Due credit will be given in the book for all information received. 

Dr. Campbell’s address is 1218 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 














